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TYPEWRITERS  > 

/ 


Complete 
Standard 
now  .  .  .  $135.00 


The  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter  has  an  unmatched 
standard  of  quality  —  and  at  this  SPECIAL  PRICE,  is 
an  unmatched  standard  of  value.  Providing  the  utmost  in 
speed,  accuracy  and  performance,  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic 
is  built  for  long,  hard  use.  The  master  control  selects 
the  correct  touch  tension  for  each  operator,  keeping  the 
machine  in  perfect  balance  at  all  times,  with  exact  alignment 
and  uniform  key  pressure.  Its  instant  riblK)n  reverse 
mechanism  adds  30%  to  ribbon  life,  allowing  complete  use 
of  the  entire  ribbon.  Leadership  features  for  efficiency  and 
case  of  typing  include  quick-action  line  spacing,  keyset 
tabulation,  visible  and  automatic  margin  setting, 
quick-switch  platen  and  speed-spaced  keyboard 
witli  finger-formed  keytops. 

Typing  Utt  portfelioi  containing  limod  typing  to»t«.  koyboord  t*«t»  ond 
oporoting  footwrot  toiti  or*  furniittod  with  ovory  typowritnr  dolivarod 
to  ictiool*. 

WRITE  TOR  STUDENT'S  TYPING  PROGRESS  CHART  .  .  . 

PREE  TEACHING  AID  POR  TYPING  TEACHERS. 

R.C. Allen  Business  Machines,  Inc. 

471  Proftf  Avo.  N.W.,  Grand  Rapid*,  Midi. 


til  IT,  MT  IT,  FOtCfT  IT 
Ttw  ViiOmalic  Martin  It  an  •xciwilv* 
combination  of  vitiblo  and  complotolr 
automatic  martin  tottinf.  Simply  movo 
corriofo  to  dotirod  poiition  and  touch 
tho  Mt  koy  .  .  .  auick,  imootb,  turol 


INTitCMANCIAM.1  PIATIN 
Tooeb  on  tho  mochlno  that  fivo,  you 
tho  lO-iocond  "Quick-Switch"  ploton, 
that  moko,  tho  ViiOmatic  a  ipocioliiod 
writinp  mochlno. 


tAlANCIO  HIM  SPACING 
Soup  milat  of  "roach"  with  ano-tpoco 
movomont  of  tho  lovor  for  linplo  ipac- 
Int,  two-tpoco  movomont  for  doublo 
•pocint,  and  throo-ipaco  movomont  for 
tripla  100*101. 


How  to  Install  o  Practical 
Economical  and  Complete 
Business  Mochine  Curriculum 


OmCE  PRACTICE 

rotatioh  plan  rORMUljAfl 


Free  MONROE  portfolio  gives 
all  the  facts  I 


Here’s  a  fact-packed  portfolio  that  tells  you  how  to  set 
up  a  complete  business  machine  course  in  your  school, 
or  expand  and  modernize  your  present  one. 

Its  twenty  informative  inserts  and  articles,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  by'well-known  authorities  in  the  educational 
held,  give  a  complete  step-by-step  program  . . .  from 
how  to  get  funds  appropriated  and  how  to  set  up  the 
classroom,  to  how  to  conduct  courses.  It  has  useful, 
down-to-earth  help  for  planning  your  curriculum, 
explains  the  place  of  Monroe  business  me  :hincs,  and 
outlines  Monroe  methtxis  of  instruction. 

Every  phase,  every  requirement  is  covered  thoroughly. 
'Fliis  great  amount  of  comprehensive  information, 
carefully  culled  from  Monroe’s  many  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  has  helped  hundreds  of  tt  achers  and 
officials  in  schools  large  and  small.  They  have  praised 
its  direct  approach,  its  timeliness,  its  simplicity. 

The  portfolio  is  yours  entirely  without  obligation. 
Simply  mail  the  coupon.  Your  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you. 


Teach  your  students  TODAY 

the  machines  they  will  use  TOMORROW 


Monro*  Colcuicrting  Mochino  Comp»any,  Inc. 
Educational  Dopartmont,  Orango,  N.  J. 

PteoM  Mnd  m«,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part.  th«  Monro# 
Portfolio  of  Taoching  Aidi  ond  Utaratur#. 


ADDRESS 


Opaialara  wka 
kMw. . .  ptalai 


Calawlailng,  Adding, 
Aoc—n ring  MachinM 


MONROE 
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Why  do  tomorrow’s  lady 


N*w  Un4*rw**4  ISO  has  many  exclusive  features  that 
appeal  to  students  and  teachers  alike.  The  writing  scale 
and  heading  centering  scale  are  mounted  on  the  front  of  the 
carriage  frame  for  easier  reading.  New  Diamond  Set 
Margins  are  set  from  the  front.  Kitten-soft  touch  tuning 
has  28  easy-to-set  variations.  Hand  travel  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Keyboard  lessons  go  faster;  proper  stroking 
technique  is  learned  more  quickly! 


New  UntfetweW  Uectrlc  gives  you  many  teaching  advantages 
. . .  new  quiet  carriage  promotes  concentration  .  . .  margins 
are  set  from  the  keyboard — electrically  .  . .  exclusive  half¬ 
moon  keys  cradle  the  fingertips,  protect  the  nails.  Train 
your  students  on  the  typewriters  they’ll  use  in  business. 
Call  your  Underwood  Office  for  a  demonstration  of  the 
new  Underwood  Electric.  Why  not  do  it  right  now  I 


IP. 


UNDERWOOD 

Om  Port  Avoawo,  Now  York,  Now  York 


CORPORATION 

Undorwood  Ud.,  Toronto  I,  Conodo 
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execs  prefer  Underwoods  ? 


The  answer's  easy:  Underwood  it  the  typewriter 
designed  to  keep  a  girl’s  hands  lovely  to  look  at! 
(And  who  knows  better  than  you  how  beauty 
conscious  today’s  young  ladies  are!) 

Take  Underwood’s  exclusive  new  hall'*moon 
keys,  for  example.  Fingernails  never  even  touch 
the  keys.  Reeultf  No  mure  short,  chipped,  un> 
fashionable  fingernails! 


Or  take  Underwood’s  new  kitten*soft  touch  on 
both  manual  and  electric  models.  Result f  No  more 
risk  of  rough,  widened  fingertips  from  punching 
stubborn  typewriter  keys! 

Is  it  any  wonder  future  lady  execs  all  go  for 
Underwood  Typewriters!  (]ail  your  Underwood 
Office  for  a  demonstration  of  the  new  Underwood 
150  or  new  Underwood  Electric.  Do  it  today! 


Oot  yaar  mil  saaielas  af  aaw  Klaaa-tyeal 

I  Igeai  aalag  Ilaae-tyya  |  the  revolutionary  new  type  cleaner, 
typing  is  dirty,  blurred,  hard  to  read. 

(AfTIIt  osiaf  Ilaan-typa  I  typing  hat  a  clean-cut,  quality  look. 
No  ink-stained  fingers,  no  harsh  liquids  to  mess  with!  Teach 
your  students  good  office  habits  now.  Write  on  your  letterhead 
today  to  Underwood  Corporation,  Dept.  F.-3,  One  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  for  free  samples  of  new  Kleen-typcl 
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LETTERS 


TYPEWRITERS  IN  CLASSROOMS 
To  the  Editor: 

It  was  with  interest  that  I  read  the 
“classic  comment”  by  Elarl  Strong  that 
you  quoted  after  my  letter  in  the  “Let¬ 
ters  to  Exlitor”  column  ( BEW,  March, 
page  2).  By  whose  definition  is  this 
statement  of  Elarl  Strong  “classic”?  In 
my  judgment,  (it)  is  not  “classic.” 
Neither  is  it  analogous,  or  even  perti¬ 
nent,  to  the  situation  of  having  the 
various  makes  of  typewriters  in  the 
instructional  program. 

If  we  were  to  develop  the  same 
degree  of  competenc-y  in  our  driver¬ 
training  courses  that  we  do  in  our 
typewriting  classes,  and  with  a  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  time  spent  on 
the  two,  then  I  should  say  that  there 
would  be  considerable  justification  for 
students  learning  to  drive  all  makes 
of  cars  in  their  driver-training  courses. 
From  my  observations  of  driver-train¬ 
ing  courses,  they  do  not  compare  to 
typewriting  cla.sses  in  the  degree  of 
competency  developed  or  the  time  de¬ 
voted  to  the  course. 

While  I  feel  that  all  makes  of  type¬ 
writers  should,  if  possible,  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  (‘qual  numbers  in  the  type¬ 
writing  classriMJm,  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  for  the  students  to  move 
from  one  make  to  another  in  the  key¬ 
board  learning  stage.  It  has  always 
been  our  practic'e  not  to  make  general 
moves  from  one  make  to  another  until 
after  the  first  grading  period  or  about 
the  mid-point  of  the  first  semester.  I 
am  sure  that  the  skill  developed  on 
the  typewriter  at  the  end  of  nine 
weeks  would  l)e  proportionate  to,  if 
not  greater  than,  the  amount  of  skill 
developed  in  a  driver-training  course. 

All  moves,  therefore,  are  made  at 
the  beginning  or  early  in  the  grading 
period  so  that  the  students  are  not  on 
a  “strange”  make  of  typewriter  at  the 
end  of  the  period  when  final  evalua¬ 
tion  is  made.  Tlie  longest  p<*ri(Kl  of 
time  is  spent  on  the  first  make— during 
the  early  skill  development  stage. 
F’nim  four  to  five  weeks  are  devoted 
to  the  other  makes.  After  the  rotation 
plan  has  placed  all  students  on  all 
makes  for  a  period  of  four  to  five 
weeks,  the  students  are  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  select  the  machine  they 
prefer.  That  i*  always  one  of  the  nwst 
interesting  days  in  the  class.  Fre- 
(]uently  it  is  necessary,  where  more 
than  one  person  wants  the  same  type¬ 
writer,  to  use  some  type  of  “lottery.” 

There-  are  several  reasons,  in  my 
judgment,  for  the  de^sirability  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  enjual  numlier  of  all  the  major 
makes  (those  that  are  found  in  the 
busine^  community)  in  the  classrrjom. 
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Without  an  equal  distribution,  it 
is  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  to  K>ve 
thorough  preparation  on  all  makes.  It 
is  our  practice  to  have  both  an  ec|ual 
number  of  the  major  makes  and  an 
equal  number  of  pica  and  elite  type. 
When  we  move  our  students  from  one 
make  to  another,  the  entire  class 
moves.  Those  on  Typewriter  A  move 
to  Typewriter  B,  etc.  If  a  studrnt  has 
been  on  a  machine  with  pica  tqie,  he 
moves  to  one  with  elite  type.  Q)nse- 
quently,  he  will  receive  thorough 
preparation  on  machines  with  pica 
and  elite  type  as  well  as  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  makes. 

It  would  seem  just  gcxxl  business 
procedure  to  let  students  have  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  opportunity  to  use 
all  makes  in  order  that  they  can  know 
the  operative  parts  of  each  and  that 
they  can  learn  to  develop  their  own 
preferences. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  developed  competency 
on  one  make  of  typewriter  can  trans¬ 
fer  to  another  without  loss  of  skill 
after  a  period  of  time.  If  this  adjust¬ 
ment  must  be  made,  however,  on  the 
first  day  of  a  new  job,  the  person  is 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  The  worker 
on  a  new  job  has  enough  adjustments 
to  make  without  minting  for  the  first 
time  a  make  of  typewriter  on  which 
he  has  had  no  previous  experiences. 
And,  we  know  there  are  differenct's 
in  makes  of  typewriters. 

The  matter  of  impartiality  should 


Editorial  Reprinti 
Now  Available 

“GENERAL  BUSINESS:  STU- 
DENT  PROJECTS  THAT 
WILL  INTENSIFY  LEARN¬ 
INGS,”  by  Alan  C.  Lloyd; 
March,  April,  June,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  IQ.'M.  Price:  2ii  cents 
a  copy. 

“THE  USE  OF  DRAMATICS 
TO  RECRUIT  MORE  BUSI- 
NESS  MAJORS,”  by  Helen  11. 
Green;  January,  IBiS.*).  Price: 
10  cents  a  copy. 

“IS  TEACHING  A  PROFES¬ 
SION?”  by  J.  Milnor  Dorey; 
November,  I9.’S4.  Price:  10  cents 
a  €M>py. 

“MIMEOGRAPH  DUPLICA- 
TION-A  SCALE  FOR  RAT¬ 
ING  PERFORMANCE,”  by 
Abraham  Kroll;  June,  19.*i.3. 
Price:  10  cents  a  copy. 

On  all  these  reprints,  please 
write  for  discounts  on  quanti¬ 
ties  of  2S  c*opies  or  more.  Order 
from:  Reprint  Dept.,  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  WORLD,  330 
West  42  Street,  New  York  36. 


New!. ..Typing! 


Applied  OffUe  Typewriting 

Dr.  Vern  A.  Frisch,  Neu>  York 

The  real  McCoy!  A  30-period  Idt  of  business 
forms,  snap-out  carbons,  etc.,  with  a  64-page 
job-instruction  manual.  Genuine:  forms  and 
production  work  from  real  firms  —  General 
Motors,  Lever  Bros.,  American  Airlines,  SatEve- 
Poft,  etc.  Authentic:  based  on  authors  doctoral 
study  of  what  clerical  typists  really  do.  Drills  for 
number  mastery.  Many  “jobs”  from  handwritten 
copy  and  rough  drafts.  Ready  April  1.  Order 
now. 


Tabulation  Typing 

Dr.  James  M.  Thompson,  llUnoit 

A  64-page  book  that  makes  tabulation  easy  and 
understandable.  Features  backspace-centering 
methods  but  provides  other  method.s.  A  com¬ 
plete  key.  Speed  goals  for  each  exercise.  Cover¬ 
age  is  complete:  basic  tables  . . .  oversized  tables 
.  .  .  boxing  and  ruling  .  .  .  headings,  including 
braced  and  slanted  .  .  .  footnotes  .  .  .  financial 
statements  .  .  .  preparing  tables  from  unar- 
rangcd  copy.  An  intensive  course.  Ready  May  1. 
Older  now. 


Progressive  Typewriting 
Speed  Tests 

Prof.  Dick  Mount,  Ariaona 

“Copy  Control”  at  its  superb  best!  A  book  of 
168  timed  writings  on  business  letters,  minutely 
graduated  in  length,  difficulty,  and  voc^almlary. 
Tests  of  1  to  5  minutes,  on  speed  rungs  from  25 
to  100  warn.  In  line-for-Une  facsimile  type.  In¬ 
stant-scoring  speed  scales.  Speed  with  accuracy! 
Ready  April  1.  Order  now. 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGrauhHiU  Book  Company^  Ine. 

New  York  36.  330  W.  42n<l  St.  Dallas  2,  SOI  Elm  St. 

Chicago  30,  465S  Chase  Ave.  Toronto  4,  253  Spodina  Rd. 

San  Francisco  4,  68  Post  St.  London  E.  C.  4,  06  Parringdoo  St. 
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helps  you... 


You  con  use  this  informative/ 
interesting  booklet  os  a  real 
aid  in  your  typing  instruction. 

It’s  yours  FREE.  Send  for  as 
|A  many  copies  as  you  need 
Bv  for  your  classes  today! 

\  You  know  that  o  good  typist  is  no  better  than 

\  the  carbons  and  ribbons  she  uses.  Even  the 

%  highest  priced  carbons  and  ribbons  ore  wasted 
M  unless  she  uses  the  right  ribbon  or  the  right 

S  carbon  style,  weight  and  finish,  for  the  specific 
M  job  she's  doing. 

n  "How  To  Become  An  Expert"  gives  your 

•  ..  students  all  the  facts  on  carbons  and 

ribbons.  It  provides  them  with  answers  as  to 
which  style  of  carbon  to  use  on  each  style  of 
typewriter,  for  each  desired  number  of  copies,  for 
each  type-size,  for  light  or  dark  copies,  for 
hard  and  soft  platens,  and  for  light  or  heavy 

touches. 


from  your  local  Stationer 
and  Office  Outfitter 


You’ll  find  this  booklet  something  each  of  your 
students  will  want  to  keep.  It  contains  a  wealth  of 
material  they  can  use  later  "on  the  job". 


The  booklets  cost  you  rK>thing,  yet  they  will  mean 
a  lot  to  your  students  when  they  step  out  into 
the  business  world.  Why  not  provide  eoch  of  them 
with  this  practical,  informative  booklet 
absolutely  FREE? 


The  coupon  is  your  order  blank.  Fill  it  out  and 
send  it  to  The  Carter’s  Ink  Company  today. 


The  Carter's  Ink  Company,  Dept.  J-5 
Cambridge  42,  Boston,  Moss. 


Dear  Sirs: 


I’d  like  to  supply  my  students  with  your  handy,  carbon  and 
ribbon  reference  booklet  “How  to  Become  An  Expert". 
I  understand  my  ordering  these  booklets  pieces  me  under 
no  obligation  and  that  they  ore  absolutely  FREE! 


Street 


Pleose  send  me. 


..-copies. 


Show  each  student  “How  to  become 
on  Expert”  on  Carbon  Paper 


Teach  your  students 
the  importance  of 
good  carbon  paper 
•  •  •  fine  brands 
like  these  shown 
at  the  right. 

Whatever  your  students'earbon  paper 
needs,  after  they  graduate,  they  can 
be  sure  of  the  very  best  results  when 
they  use  any  of  these  fine  Carter 
Carbons. 

Carter's  Corbon  Papers  are  clean 
to  handle,  won't  rub  off  on  clothing 
artd  fingers.  And,  actual  "in'use" 
tests  show  Carter's  Quality  Carbon 
Papers  provide  more  copies  at  one 
typing  and  last  longer  than  so-called 
"Economy  Brands". 


THE  CARTER’S  INK  COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE  42,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


be  given  some  consideration,  too.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  business 
educators  have  some  responsibility  to 
all  the  typewriter  companies— that  we 
not  use  one  make  to  the  exclusion  of 
another  or  even  one  to  a  much  ^reater 
extent  than  another.  This  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  true  so  long  as  all  the  type¬ 
writers  are  found  in  the  business  com¬ 
munity  to  which  our  students  go. 

These  arguments  hold  for  electric 
typewriters  just  as  they  do  for  manual 
typewriters.  The  school  that  eqi”’ps 
its  typewriting  laboratory  or  labora¬ 
tories  with  one  make  (or  a  great  pre¬ 
dominance)  of  manual  or  electric 
typewriters  is  not  being  fair  to  the 
students,  to  the  business  community, 
or  to  the  manufacturers. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  factors 
to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of 
typewriti?rs.  If  a  school  is  IcK-ated  in 
an  area  where  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
satisfactory  servic'e  for  a  particular 
make  of  machine,  it  would  not  be 
suggested  that  that  machine  be  in¬ 
cluded  purely  for  the  sake  of  total 
representation.  There  may  l)e  other 
practical  considerations.  For  example, 
I  recall  that,  in  my  Brst  teaching  situ¬ 
ation,  I  was  unable  to  secure  one 
particular  make  of  typewriter  l)ecause 
my  superintendent  did  not  like  the 
sales  representative;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  there  was  a  change  of  sales 
personnel  that  we  were  able  to  secure 
that  make. 

In  my  original  letter  to  Alan  Lloyd, 
I  merely  raisc'd  the  question  of 
equalization  of  makes  of  typewriters 
without  attempting  to  state  in  any  de¬ 
tail  my  position  on  the  subject.  Your 
reference  to  Earl  Strong’s  “classic 
comment”  motivated  me  to  write  this 
more  detailed  .statement. 

Russell  J.  Hosleh 
Vniventity  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

TYPEWRITER  SERIAL  NUMBERS 
To  the  Editor: 

.  .  .  My  sincere  thanks  for  the  com¬ 
ments  in  the  Septeml)er  Business 
Education  World  (“How  Old  Arc 
Your  Typewriters?”,  p.  30),  for  de¬ 
termining  the  age  of  machines  .  .  . 
very  instructive  and  informative,  not 
only  for  typing  instructors,  hut  also 
for  typewriter  dealers.  As  you  may  be 
awaie,  schiKils  and  trading  houses 
totally  lost  their  machines  through 
fierce  air  bombing  by  B-29’s,  and 
their  replacements  were  chiefly  re¬ 
built  machines  ...  In  referring  to  your 
list,  I  noticed  that  all  the  machines 
in  our  school  were  of  old  vintages, 
ranging  from  20  to  30  years  in  age  . . . 
T.  Kimoto 
Keihan  Hifth  School 
Moriguchi  City 
Osaka  Pref.,  Japan 


^  Mod«rn  natural  lacquer  finish  on  kiln -dried  thoroughly 
seasoned  ielect  oak.  Desk  20"  x  34”  x  30"  high.  Typing 
surface  17 Vi”  wide  bv  15Vi”  deep  and  adjustable  in  '/i”  aOjust- 
ments  from  26"  to  Rigid,  fast  and  accurate,  this  is  the 
answer  to  your  desk  problems.  The  matching  chair  is  heavily  built, 
well  braced  and  designed  to  promote  good  posture.  Both  shipped 
promptly  from  factoiv  in  jasper,  Indiana,  in  the  center  of  the 
^t  Oak  Wood  in  North  America. 


Nst,  f.0.f.  factory 


NATIONAL  CHAIR  &  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

1151  South  Broodwoy  St.  Louis  4,  Missouri 


typist^  learning  and 


earning(dO  bOSt  With 


- ^nd  Teaclier  Approved 

llera't  whal  Mrt.  Rebecca  Whitlock  of  Jainra 
W’ood  High  School  in  Wincheaier,  Virginia 
aaya  ^ul  the  Liberty  CopyhoUer;  "After  as. 
aminiag  the  CopyhoUer  we  have  SecUed  to 
purchase  ihein  for  the  school  typing  rooms. 
Please  ship  65  CopyhoUers.  We  shall  send 
check  on  receipt  of  this  order.  Thank  you." 

OSOfS  NOW  by  MnN  U  net  ovoNabla  from 
your  local  stotionor. 

BANKERS  BOX  COMPANY 

Maesrs  e#  lOertr  ■scerV  ttars«a  ^reOwts 


12  Fr#cfslo#i«f>ufft 
Modmig  to  choose  from 
. . .  S«S  to  $910  Nut  Tex 
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Speeiil  DiseoHntt  to 
Teachers,  Schools! 

As  a  busy  teacher  with  full  classrooms  you'll 
appreciate  the  really  quiet  operation  of 
Victor  Super-Quiet  Custom  models. 

Your  students  will  like  them,  too!  Not  only 
do  they  learn  faster  on  the  “True-Touch” 
keys,  but  they  will  take  more  pride  in  their 
work  with  machines  designed  so  beautifully 
and  simply. 

Thke  advantage  of  Victor's  special  discount 
to  U^chers  and  school  officials.  Whichever 
Victor  Super-Quiet  Custom  Machine  you 
choose,  you  get  niggl'd  durable  construction 
for  years  of  dependable  classroom  service. 


VKTOt  ADDISS  MACMINf  CO.,  Chkiif*  W,  llliMk  •  Victor -SkCatlMy,  ItoStoA,  6^,  OiSwto  {_  _  '***  ***** 


Show  your  students  the  easy  way  to  all  the  right  answers  with 


With  Select-O-Matic  key  set  on  *^total,'*  a  touch  of 
the  add-bar  gives  you  a  total  and  clears  machine 
—  automatically! 

With  Select-O-Matic  key  set  on  ‘*sub-total,"  a  light  • 
touch  of  the  add -bar  at  any  time  gives  you  a  sub¬ 
total  —  automatically! 

Or  — without  changing  Select-O-Matic  key,  you 
can  operate  regular  dual  control  key  to  get  totals 
and  sub-totals. 

Both  Victor  Customs— the  10-Key  and  the  Full-Keyboard 
models  — are  versatile!  They  add,  subtract,  multiply, 
divide,  calculate  and  automatically  compute  credit 
balances.  * 


Hew  Sdei^O-Mifie  Mag  I 

Big  New  Feature  Exclusive  on 
Victor  Super-Quiet  Custom  Models 


U  Tf  AM  or 

OUAimr  Mf.UGMTtOM 
rm  wntto  ovtt 


FR££!  Send  Today! 

S«lf-N«lw  V««cliii>(  AM* 

•nS  etwAcut'c  AwarSc 

Camplat*  Kh**!  hit  with  hrlplwl 
37  iMKt*  b««h  “Th*  Sacrat  al  Sp^" 
ta  maha  taachlag  aatlar . . .  aRU.  VIrtar 
Cartiflcata*  at  PraSrlaRcy  ta  awarO 
(tuAaati  uaaa  caRiplatlaa  ^  caana. 


VMar  ASSIii«  MacMiia  C«.,  Clilc*#*  IS,  llll**!* 
eiaata  maA  flia  a  t>aa  Sebaal  Kit  aaA  VIctar  Caftlticatai  al 
PraticlaRcy. 


MAY,  195.5 


men  have  ever  had  before.  Their  ] 
er  comes  from  the  fact  that  they 


Political  F09  ovor  tho  Capitol 

The  present  busirw'ss  ()uthx>k  is  i>e- 
ing  obscured  by  a  political  fog.  You 
may  expect  to  see  this  haze  for  the 
iMTXt  18  months.  It  is  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  numeuvering  for  the  1956  elec¬ 
tion.  The  GOP  thinks  it  sees  a  I>emo- 
cratic  plot  to  shake  public  confidence 
in  President  Eisenhower’s  economy. 
Democrats  retort  that  Congress  is 
merely  exercising  its  right  to  lf)ok  in- 
The  Republicans, 


pow- 
'  con¬ 
trol,  without  answering  to  anyone, 
tho  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
$25  billion  security  portfolio  owned 
by  the  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
This  fund  is  inv<‘sted  in  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  securities.  The  structure  of  the 
nation’s  banking  gives  the  fund  a  pe¬ 
culiar  leverage  on  the  whole  banking 
system  and— through  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem— on  business  in  general. 

Under  U.S.  law,  all  commercial 
banks  that  are  members  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  (and  these  hold 
85  per  cent  of  all  deposits)  have  to 
maintain  reserves  amounting  to  a  spe¬ 
cified  p<‘r  cent  of  their  deposits.  The 
total  reserves  available  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  time  set  a  limit  on  tl»e  amount 
of  credit  that  commercial  banks  can 
extend.  Monetary  control  as  practiced 
by  the  Open  Market  C'ommittee  is 
one  of  the  most  important  instruments 
that  the  Government  can  use  to  con¬ 
trol  the  swings  of  the  busiiunts  cycle 
and  keep  the  exTuntry  running  at  high 
level. 


iiKlevet  Vieaii  oi^ 


to  the  economy, 
they  say,  are  only  providing  an  alibi 
in  case  there  is  a  slump. 

There  is  mounting  bitterness  on 
both  sides.  Since  the  debate  centers 
on  Administration  mrnomic  policy, 
the  jockeying  is  Ixiund  to  have  an  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  the  nation’s  long-term 
business  planning.  The  recent  jitters 
on  tlie  stock  markt't  are  one  manifes¬ 
tation  of  this  doubt. 

One  of  the  hottest  {xjints  of  dispute 
is  the  employment  situation.  Febru¬ 
ary  employment  was  a  shade  lower 
than  it  was  a  year  earlier,  after  Janu¬ 
ary  had  seen  a  year-to-year  gain  of 
alMiit  40(),0(K),  Actually,  our  60  mil¬ 
lion  employed  is  not  bad  for  this  time 
of  the  year;  but  both  Republicans  and 
Dem(K'rats  feel  that  three  million  plus 
unemployed  is  too  higlt.  Ekxmomi- 
cally  that  may  not  be  a  cmrect  ap¬ 
praised,  but  as  long  as  both  political 
parties  feel  that  way,  the  figures  are 
Ixnind  to  make  headlines.  Business 
itself  is  more  optimistic.  Last  year 
the  jobless  ranks  grew  by  800,0(K) 
from  January  to  March;  this  year  the 
figures  remained  the  same  through 
the  winter  months. 


Tkot'i  rtfM— tMt  Vk- 
Mrion  lody,  loboriovtly 
povndiiig  otrt  0  ktttr  oa 
0  lids-oction  OHvsf  mo- 
dilM,  Mvsr  Iwwd  of 
EroM^Hci.  Thsy  tstrui't 
invMtsd  in  hsr  doy. 


Smaking  Habits  Scraanod 

Looking  at  the  smoking  habits  in 
its  home  town  of  Ann  Arlxir,  the  Uni- 
vei-sit)^  of  Michigan’s  S«irvey  Research 
CJeiiter  came  up  with  these  findings: 

•  Half  of  the  smokers  in  the  city- 
half  the  adult  population  are  smokers 
—have  changed  their  smoking  habits 
in  some  way  during  the  past  year. 

•  Eight  per  cent  gave  up  smoking 
completely. 

•  Two  out  of  every  five  who  have 
changfxl  their  smoking  habits  say  that 
tlie  news  ooimectiug  smoking  and 
canc'er  did  it. 

Of  the  people  who  changed  their 
habits,  one  out  of  every  five  switched 
to  a  filtor  cigarette.  The  remaining 
four  either  cut  down  their  smoking, 
switched  to  another  brand  of  cigar¬ 
ettes,  or  bi'gan  smoking  a  pipe. 

According  to  the  researchers,  “Peo¬ 
ple  tend  to  fit  the  ‘facts’  into  what 
they  already  believe.”  They  cited  that 
70  pt'r  cent  of  the  smokers  think  the 
cancer  evidence  is  inc'orR-lusive,  while 
oidy  38  per  cent  of  nonsmokers  agree 
with  this.  Wliatever  the  facts,  the 
change  in  smoking  habits  is  bleak 
news  for  cigarette  manufacturers. 


Itrt  today'i  fflodcni  Sk« 
ratory  and  TyfM  it «  da- 
votad  ta  kar  ErcNatSlUi  ot 
Aa  it  ta  har  fovarfta  moka- 
nf.  lauwta  tfca  knawt 
tkot  tMt  tvMta-iwihiiad, 
paacU-ffwpad,  wo^-cotad 
baoaty  Makat  arotkii  a 
braaaa.  A  qakk  Mck  and 
Hn  arror  Not  voaitiiad, 
iaovkii  no  taU-toia  |iiottt 

TIACmtSi  Fraa  tompia 
ovoHoMa  for  dott  damM- 
ttrolian.  Writa  an  yoar 
tckoal  itoHonary. 


Wha  Cantrals  Our  Manay? 

Four  times  a  year  eleven  Americans 
miH't  to  make  .some  pretty  big  deci¬ 
sions.  In  March  they  met  again;  and 
at  lH*for<*,  they  were  rK)t  saying  what 
they  decided.  If  the  d(^*isions  prove 
wise,  however,  they  will  help  to  keep 
our  bu-siness  world  running  smoothly 
for  the  next  year  or  s<i.  If  the  deci¬ 
sions  prov(‘  wrong,  they  will  cause  an 
eiM)rmuus  amount  of  trouble  for  the 
Unitt-d  States  and  the  whole  world. 

Tlie  eleven  men  are  memlx-rs  of 
the  Federal  (>|x*n  Market  ('ommittee, 
which  is  part  of  our  Federal  Reserve 
System.  They  have— potentially- 
more  financial  power  than  any  eleven 


l.C*StfU 
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new  items  you  and  your  students  should  see . . 


1  The  ALL-NEW 

*  Smith-Corona 


O  This  mighty  useful 
pocket-size  brochure 


Here  is  an  attractive,  easy- 
to-read,  24-pa^,  pocket-size  brochure— chock 
full  of  practical  suggestions,  typing  tips  and 
professional  short-cuts.  It  is  of  genuine  value 
to  all  typists— experts  or  beginners.  Your  stu¬ 
dents  will  find  it  mighty  useful,  whatever  kind 
of  typewriter  they  are  now  using  or  will  use 
in  business.  Look  over  a  copy  first  or  order 
enough  now  for  all  your  classes.  Please  use 
coupon. 


MAY,  1955 


SMITH 'CORONA  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  and  officaa:  Toronto. 
Ontario.  Makars  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Offica  Typawritars,  Portabla  Typawritars, 
Adding  Machinas  and  Cash  Raglstars,  Vivid  Duplicators.  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 


SMITH-CORONA  INC 

710  i.  Water  Straat  Syracwta  I  N  Y 

□  I  would  like  more  information  on  your 
All-New  "EiKhty-Eight”  Office  Type¬ 
writer. 

□  Send  me  one  copy  of  "tips  to  typUts”  for 
my  examination,  before  ordering  quanti¬ 
fies  for  student  distribution. 

□  Send  me . copies  of  "tips  to  typists" 

for  distribution  to  our  students.  There 
will  be  no  charge. 


SECRETARIAL 


Recently  announced— and  getting  enthusiastic 
acceptance  everywhere!  Secretaries  love  this 
ALL-NEW  Smith-Corona  "Eighty-Eight”  for 
its  brand  new,  tireless  "touch”  and  effortless 
action.  Two  added  keys,  four  extra  characters 
now— making  88  characters  in  all.  Plus  many 
other  new  features,  exclusive  features— for  in¬ 
creased  speed,  greater  efficiency  and  perfea 
writing  results. 


rasas' 

I---* 
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Completely  Up*to  Date  Facts 
Always  At  Your  Finger  Tips 


CATHY  O'DONNELL  (av  typist  Joan  Martin)  i*  offered  a  temporary  position 
as  a  private  secretary  hy  her  firm’s  i>ersonnel  mananer  ( Efrim  7Amhalist). 

Cathy  O’lJonnell  and  Jeffrey  Lynn  show,  in  an  IBM 
movie,  how  a  s«icretary  learns  responsibility  and  .  .  . 


No  dotibt  obout  H,  Webater’i  New  Col* 
leg imte  Dictionary  belongs  in  your  home 
or  olfice.  For  every  family,  every  student, 
•very  (terson  in  itusiness,  here  is  not  just 
a  “woH  iKMk"  but  a  handv-siae  guarantee 
of  the  right  answer  to  all  kinds  of  daily 
questions. 

Becaua(>  you  ex|)ect  unquestionable 
accuracy  from  it,  an  up-to-date  dictionary 
should  l>e  liought  with  care.  Webster's 
New  Collegiate  la  the  ONLY  desk-size 
dictionary  baaed  on  the  famous  un¬ 
abridged  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary,  Second  Fdition,  known  as 
"the  Supreme  Authority"  throughout 
the  English-s|>eaking  world.  It  is  required 
or  recommended  by  the  country's  lining 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Get  the  best.  Ask  for  Webster's  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary  at  department, 
book,  and  stationery  stores. 

tUjOOO  •ntrUti  IJ$S 
MfOT.  HI-*-.  TsIOslH’ 
Vuindtstil  U,  iniutd 
$$.  Pi  tut*  Undint* 

to  $isJo 


•Uunimm-Wubmimr  As- 
tiimartoa  are  dlrsetly 
d—o»mto<l  fmm  th* 
origiMil  work  of  Noah 
WAator  and  ara  kept 
cunstantly  up  to  data 
by  th»  permaat-nt 
Morriam-Wafaalvr  adi- 
torial  aUUt. 


ON  THE  SET,  above  rinht,  Jeffrey 
Lynn  (left)  discusses  script  with  //.  W. 
Miller,  Jr.,  IBM  saUfs  marutfier.  At 
left,  student  Cathy  O'Donnell  listens 
to  advice  of  her  typing  teacher 
(Nancy  Cushrtmn). 
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Can  you  transcribe  this  dictation  7*' 


Shr  wmn  a  rer«*nt  secretarial  hcIum)!  )(railuate.  I'liis 
j(>(>  interview  meant  a  lot  to  her — because  she'd  heard 
HO  many  fine  thiiiKH  aliout  this  proj^ressive  firm.  'Phe 
pay  was  tops,  and  she  liked  the  man  who'd  lie  her  boss. 

He  was  interviewin)(  her  now.  ‘^Have  you  had  ex* 
|K‘rience  with  the  Dictaphone  I'l.MK-M.AS'rPK  dictating 
machine?"  He  held  up  a  red  plastic  DulaMi  record. 
“I'd  be  lost  without  it." 

“Yes,"  she  assured  him.  “I  t(H>k  the  Dictapliune 
Business  Practice  (l«>urse  in  scIkmiI."  .And  she  sliimed 


him  the  Dictaplnme  ('/crtificate  of  Proficiency  she  had 
earned. 

She  gol  the  joh.  Now  she's  nu)vin)(  forwartl  with  a 
pro)(ressive  iioss  in  a  proj^ressive  business.  IJsiiiK  the 
iiKKlern  Dictaphone  meth(xi,  IkuIi  she  and  her  Itoss  xet 
iiHire  done,  faster  and  more  easily  than  they  erndd  with 
old-fashioned  metlKMls. 

To  help  your  graduates  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  TIME-.MAS'PER  trained  secretaries,  you  will  Ire  in¬ 
terested  in  tlie  Dictaphone  Sfhvtt!  Rental  at  (ml  Plan. 


•KTArisosiff 


Write  for  full  details  to  Dictaphone  (ktrpora- 
tion,  Kdiicsitional  Division,  D«‘pt.  420 

I.exinKton  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


DICTAPHONE 

CORPORATION 
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Teaching  the  “diiferent”  key  stroking 
of  the  Royal  Electric  begins  in  your  classes 


WHh  fh«  tr«nd  more  and  more  toward  electric  type- 
writeni  in  buainees,  complete  familiarity  with  them 
should  he  gained  in  the  classroom. 

Otherwise,  the  girl  unfamiliar  with  the  new  Royal 
Electric  meets  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  huaineea 
oflioe.  Inevitably,  she’ll  be  slowed  down  at  first  as 
she  adjusts  her  heavier  manual  touch  to  the  light, 
relaxed  key  stroking  made  possible  by  the  new 
Royal  Electric. 

Ten  hours  of  instruction  are  recommended  for  a 
complete  transference  of  skill.  Notice  the  big  smile 

STANDARD,  ILiCTRIC,  fORTAKi  TYRiWRiTERS 
R0yty|M^  bw«in««»  tuppli** 

Hoyal  Typawntar  ('aaipany,  IMviaina  al  Koyal  McHaa  t'^irpnraUiiti 
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of  approval  as  your  students  adapt  themselves  to 
the  touch.  You  and  your  students  will  soon  find  out 
how  much  easier,  faster  and  more  rewarding  it  is  to 
type  on  the  Royal  Electric. 

If  you  haven't  already  seen  the  wonderful  new  Royal 
Electric  Typ)ewriter,  the  coupon  below  will  bring  a 
Royal  Representative  with  this  finest  of  electric 
typewriters.  No  obligation. 

CLIP  COUPON 

i  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

Royal  TypowrHor  Compony 
J  School  Dop(.,  2  Pork  Avo.,  Now  York  16,  N.  Y. 

I  (lentlenM*!!:  Fleaiie  arranKt)  for  a  domonatration 
j  of  the  new  Royal  Klectric  in  my  claaaea  without 
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HOW 
STATE - 
SUPERVISION  ' 
WORKS 


SECOND  IN  A  SERIES  OF  SEVEN  ARTICLES 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  FOR  BEGINNING  STENOGRAPHIC  POSITIONS 


Nmw  York  schools  gmnorally 
follow  on#  of  two  plans  for 
shorthand  Instruction,  boginning 
at  oithor  thm  tonth  or  miovonth 
year. 

Most  sch<K>ls  that  begin  siiorthand 
instruction  at  the  tenth-year  level  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  it  over  a  three-year  pe¬ 
riod.  Students  take  advanced  short¬ 
hand  and  transcription  for  two  full 
class  periods  during  the  eleventh  year, 
and  can  take  a  terminal  course— sec¬ 
retarial  practice-diiriiig  their  senior 
year. 

A  smalh'r  number  of  schools  do  not 
offer  shorthand  instruction  until  the 
eleventh  year.  Then  it  begins  on  a 
daily  basis,  with  a  period  of  compar¬ 
able  length  given  to  typewriting  and 


l)egitining  trarucription.  In  the  twelfth 
year,  advanced  shorthand  is  offered 
for  one  class  |)eri(xl,  together  with 
seci'etarial  practice,  which  is  offerc*d 
on  a  d(Mjble-peri(xl  basis. 

.Stenographic  students  fulfill  these 
other  course  requirements:  In  the 
ninth  year,  they  study  Introduction 
to  Business,  a  general  survey  course; 
iiT  the  tenth  year,  typewriting;  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  year.  Business 
Law,  for  a  full  year.  Bookkeeping  is 
recommended  as  an  elective  subject 
for  the  twelfth  year. 

Not  all  stenographic  majors  follow 
either  of  these  shorthand  currictilums 
in  its  entirety.  For  those  wImj  may 
mjt  want  to  specialize  to  the  extent 
of  a  six-unit  course,  a  variety  of 


three-unit  stiquences  is  offered. 

Some  of  these  are: 

Shorthand  I  and  II  >- Tramcrip- 
Hon  •>  Secretarial  Practice 
Typewriting  —  Machine  Transcrip¬ 
tion  —  Secretarial  Practice 
Typewrriting  —  Machine  Transcrip¬ 
tion  —  Office  Practice 
Shorthand  I  and  II  •  Transcrip¬ 
tion  —  Office  Experience 

Now  York  Stato  makos  no  of* 
tompt  to  Influonco  schools  In  tho 
soloctton  of  tho  shorthand  sys- 
tom  to  bo  taught. 

As  a  result,  several  systenru  are 
found  in  scattered  schools  in  tite  state, 
and  a  large  munber  of  schools  teach 
one  of  two  leading  systems. 
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As  for  inethodok>gy,  we  encourage 
tea<^iers  to  give  due  consideration  to 
the  procedures  suggested  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  manuals  of  the  authors  of  the  sys¬ 
tems;  in  many  cases,  they  represent 
the  best  thinking  in  the  field. 

The  philosophy  of  the  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  determines,  in  most  cases, 
which  students  will  take  shorthand. 
He  may  believe  that  all  those  who 
have  an  urge  to  enter  the  secretarial 
field  should  take  Shorthand  I,  or  he 
may  advise  students  on  the  basis  of 
aptitude  tests,  past  performance  in 
English,  intelligence  quotient,  and/or 
other  yardsticks.  Then,  because 
abilities  vary  widely,  the  classroom 
teacher  must  adjust  her  rate  of  in¬ 
struction  so  that  students  may  be  kept 
to  their  highest  level  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  without  setting  goals  so  high 
that  wholesale  discouragement  results. 

In  the  1953-4  schtml  year,  671 
scdiools  offered  instruction  in  Short¬ 
hand  I,  with  a  total  class  enrollment 
of  almost  36,000;  and  20,120  students 
were  taking  shorthand  at  the  second- 
year  level  in  415  schools. 

In  thm  $0€ond  ymar,  thm  $tudmnt 
$p»mdB  an  aqual  amount  of  timm 
on  odvofici^  Bhorthand  and 
tranB€rlptt€tn. 

He  develops  his  shorthand  skills, 
both  writing  and  reading,  often  with 
the  aid  of  a  tape  rec’order  and  graded 
shorthand  dictation  records  or  tapes. 
Transcription  training  immediately 
follows  the  typewriting  course,  so  the 
teacher  continues  development  of 
typing  skills.  The  transcTiption  period, 
as  set  up  in  New  York  State,  allows 
time  for  correction  of  the  weaknesses 
that  employers  complain  about  most 
frequently  —  grammar,  punctuation, 
word  discrimination,  and  spelling 
(plus,  of  course,  slow  transcription). 

Although  the  state's  final  examina¬ 
tion  for  Shorthand  II  classes  is  dic¬ 
tated  at  the  rate  of  only  80  standard 
words  a  minute,  nwst  students  con¬ 
siderably  exceed  this  recpiirement. 


Sotrotarlal  practUo  Ib  rm~ 
gardod  oa  a  droBS  rmhmartal  for 
buBlnoBB  Ufa, 

Students  are  expected  to  increase 
their  skill  in  reading  shorthand  notes, 
in  taking  dictation,  and  in  transcrib¬ 
ing  shorthand  note's  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  We  encourage  "office  style" 
dictation,  and  dictation  by  persons 
other  than  the  regular  classroom 
teacher.  Incentives  such  as  awards 
and  testing  programs  usually  enable 
students  to  exceed  the  1(K)  warn  goal 
that  we  set  for  dictation  of  unfamiliar 
matter. 

Other  phases  of  secTctarial  practice 
that  get  attention  are  advanced  typ¬ 
ing  skills,  filing,  mechanical  details 
of  letter  writing,  handling  of  office 
mail,  m€H*ting  callers,  telephone 
usage,  and  answering  letters  without 
dictation.  In  addition,  the  teacher 
stresses  office  problems  relating  to 
dress,  ability  to  get  along  with  others, 
interest  in  advancement,  and  geiieral 
office  behavior. 

The  variety  of  office  machines 
available  varies  from  school  to  school. 
All  sch(K)ls  give  extensive  training  in 
both  stencil  and  fluid-machine  du- 
plic'ation,  and  students  in  many 
sch(X)ls  leani  to  op<*rate  at  least  one 
type  of  dictating  and  transcribitig 
machine.  Where  the  state-approved 
course  in  offi'-'e  practice  is  offered  in 
the  same  school,  many  of  the  avail¬ 
able  machines  are  also  used  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  si'CTetarial-practice  class. 

Two  class  periods  each  day  are 
re<juired  for  students  enrolled  in  this 
course,  and  we  encourage  schools  to 
arrange  these  peri<Kls  c‘onsec*utively. 
An  alternate  plan,  used  mainly  in 
sch(M)ls  of  intenn<*diate  size,  makes 
it  ix)ssible  for  the  student  to  s|>cnd 
one  perijxl  a  day  in  formal  class  in¬ 
struction,  and  to  substitute,  for  the 
second  ijericxl  of  the  rt'gular  double- 
I>eri(xl  course,  supervised  sec'retarial 
practice  in  the  form  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  secretarial  capacity  in 
the  sch(X)l  offices. 


■VALUATION  OF  LIARNING  IN  SHORTHAND  AND 


Tha  Btato  proparoB  no  •xom- 
InatlonB  for  tha  local  •cfiooft  In 
ohhor  Shorthand  I  or  Socrotarlal 
Praetico.  for  tha  total  Bhorthand 
currievlum,  thoro  am  Btato  •x- 
amImatlonB  In  fypowHtlng  I, 
Shorthand  II  and  TranBcHptlon, 
and  BuBlnoBB  Law. 

In  the  past,  many  teachers  at  the 


first -year  level  have  laid  considerable 
stress,  in  the  testing  pnK!edure,  on 
the  t'orr<*ct  writing  or  shorthand  out- 
lii»es.  T<xlay,  even  during  the  first 
year,  most  teachers  are  much  more 
concenied  with  the  student’s  ability 
to  transcrilx*  what  has  b«*cn  written 
than  with  perf«*ctly  written  outlines. 

The  state  examination  in  Short  hantl 


CompanIms  arm  now  mmploy* 
ing  trainmd  maehinm  tranBcribmrB 
at  Btarting  BalarloB  comparabim 
to  what  thm  bmginning  shorthand 
writmr  usually  marns. 

Schtxils  offering  secretarial  prac¬ 
tice  are  encouraged  to  have  machine 
traitscribing  units  available  fur  in¬ 
struction  us(‘,  so  that  the  student  is 
at  least  ac(]uainted  with  them.  Some 
New  York  sch(x>ls  are  now  training 
suc'cessfully,  as  mac-hine  transcriliers, 
selected  students  who  have  not  been 
able  to  master  the  skill  of  shorthand 
writing— not  alw'ays  because  of  short¬ 
comings  in  grammar,  spelling,  or 
punc'tuation,  but  often  because  of 
their  inability  to  translate,  under 
pressure,  the  dictated  word  into  short¬ 
hand  outlines.  Of  course,  this  train¬ 
ing  can  be  justified  only  when  such 
jobs  are  available. 

These  selected  students  spend  one 
year  on  machine  transcribing.  Be¬ 
cause  a  school  usually  owns  only  one 
or  two  transcribing  units,  instruction 
is  offcTed  one  or  two  students  at  a 
time,  during  a  class  period  when  the 
teacher  is  giving  primary  attention 
to  other  subjects.  Our  Bureau  has 
developed  eff<?ctive  job  instruction 
sheets  for  this  type  of  teaching. 

for  many  studmnts,  thm  oppor* 
tunity  to  spmnd  part  of  thmir 
school  day  In  an  morning  capac¬ 
ity  dmtmrminms  whmthmr  or  not 
thmy  can  rmmain  In  school  until 
graduation. 

New  York  State  encourages  schools 
to  provide  for  c'o-operative  business 
training  whenever  community  charac¬ 
teristics  warrant  it.  Stenographic 
students  may  euni  sc-luxil  credit  if 
they  are  employed— and  paid  for— an 
average  of  fift<*en  hours  a  week  in 
an  approved  office-skills  occupation. 
Tliey  must  lx*  under  the  supervision 
of  a  certified  te-ache-co-ordinator,  and 
must  have  related  instruction;  also, 
a  majority  of  the  students  in  a  co- 
o|HTative  class  must  be  employed. 


RELATED  SUBJECTS 

II  and  Transcription  (which  is  given 
to  most,  but  not  all,  students)  c-on- 
sists  of  six  letters,  €*ach  of  w'hich 
contains  120  standard  words  and  is 
dictat(*d  at  the  rate  of  80  warn. 
Shorthand  outlines  are  not  examined 
for  accuracy;  rather,  the  student  is 
expected  to  meet  certain  mailability 
standards  established  hy  the  Depart- 
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HOW  THE  BUREAU  AIDS  THE  BEGINNING  TEACHER 

ORIENTATION:  Personal  letters  go  to  all  beginning  business  teach¬ 

ers  early  in  Septeinlx'r,  welcoming  tl»em  and  describing  in  detail  the 
suf>ervisory  bulletins  and  other  services  available  through  the  Bureau. 
Accompanying  the  letter  is  an  order  sheet  for  selection  of  materials 
that  may  offer  the  greatt»st  assistance. 

CONFERENCES:  Later  in  tht*  year,  full-day  conferences  are  arranged 
for  these  teachers,  at  selectetl  centers  thn>ugh<iut  the  state.  These 
meetings,  planned  for  stnall  groups  and  for  first-year  teachers  only, 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  beginner’s  myriad  questions,  espe¬ 
cially  those  regarding  materials  of  instruction.  A  state  ’'marking  guide" 
for  greater  uniformity  in  rating  Regents  examinations  is  studied  and 
applitMl  to  typical  studimt  papers.  Before  the  c*onfcrence  closes,  each 
teacher  is  encouragetl  to  visit  at  least  two  business  classes  in  session 
at  the  conference  IcK-ation. 

LOAN  PACKETS:  The  Bureau  has  assembled,  in  packet  form,  ma¬ 
terials  on  a  variety  of  t«)pit‘s,  to  assist  the  beginner  in  sjiecific  ways. 
These  are  lent  to  teachers  for  a  period  of  one  week, 

FOLLOW-UP  SERVICE:  When  examination  papers  are  reviewinl  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  the  Bureau  can  spot  the  beginning  teacher’s  errors 
in  .suhjec*t  matter,  or  in  rating  procetlure.  At  the  lieginning  of  the  next 
school  year,  the  Bureau  offers  constnictive  suggi*stions  for  c'orrecting 
these  weaknes.ses  and  improving  general  performance. 


ment.  Caitdidates  who  complete  this 
t'xamination  successfully  earn  two  and 
one-half  units  of  Regents  credit. 

An  alternate  examination,  known  as 
('ombination  Shorthand  II,  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  Transcription,  not  only  tests 
the  candidate  in  shorthand  and  tran¬ 
scription,  but  also  itK'ludes  at  least 
one  question  on  phases  of  tyiH*writing 
not  coveretl  in  ordinary  letter  writing. 
This  examination  normally  contains 
four  business  letters  of  120  standard 
words  each,  plus  a  problem  in  unar¬ 
ranged  tabulation.  Dictation  is  given 
at  the  same  -rate  as  in  the  Shorthand 
II  and  Transcription  examination. 
The  candidate  who  passes  this  exam 
receives  credit  not  only  for  his  two 
years  of  shorthand  and  transcription 
study,  but  also  for  the  year  spent  in 
typewriting  instniction  (three  and 
one-half  units  of  Regents’  crerlit), 

Rmgmntt  mxamlnafion*  arm 
prmparmti  by  tmathmrs,  not  by  the 
Dmpartmmnt, 

Sixteen  examinations  iit  business 
education  subjects  are  given  each 
year— six  each  in  January  and  June, 
and  four  in  August.  (Note:  These 
state  exams  cover  only  six  of  the 
20  approved  courses  in  business  edu¬ 
cation.)  Two  committees  of  classroom 
teachers  work  on  them,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  one  of  the  regular  Depart¬ 
ment  supervisors.  One  committee 
develops  examinations  in  Business 
Law,  B(M)kkeeping  11,  and  Busine.ss 
Arithmetic;  the  other  prepares  two 
exams  used  by  shorthand  candidates, 
and  one  for  use  in  first-year  typ<*- 
writing. 

Committee  rnemlM;r.s  are  stdected 
from  the  most  highly  (pialified  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  state.  Memlnrrship  is  ro¬ 
tated  in  order  to  bring  new  minds 
to  the  development  of  these  materials, 
and  to  extend  the  opportunity  for 
participation  to  as  many  schools  as 
possible. 

Each  committee  member  is  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  the  basic 
materials  from  which  one  examination 
is  finally  built.  Before  actual  com¬ 
mittee  sessions,  these  original  ma¬ 
terials  are  evaluated  by  each  member 
of  the  c'ommittec,  with  an  eye  to  such 
factors  as  conformity  with  the  .state 
syllabus,  difficulty  of  subject  matter, 
suitability  in  tcTins  of  stiultMit  ex¬ 
perience's,  and  adt'quacy  of  coverage 
in  leading  textbooks. 

Following  this  individual  study, 
each  committee  devotes  thrc'e  days  to 
the  refinement  of  proposetd  questions. 
After  examination  questions  are  ac¬ 


cepted  by  these  committees,  they  are 
reviewed  in  the  Department  by  testing 
specialists,  teacher  consultants,  the 
subject  matter  supervisor,  and  an 
examinations  editor.  Exams  in  the 
business  siibjcx'ts  are  then  pretested 
in  selected  schools  of  the  state. 

This  is  not  the  end.  A  revision 
c-ommitte<*  makes  a  final  review.  Now 
.serving  us  memlrers  of  this  committee 
are  four  principals  of  secondary 
scluKils  and  three  suiK*rintendents  or 
assistant  su|X‘rintendents  of  schools. 

Although  the  examination  is  now 
ready  for  us<!,  it  is  still  subject  to 
the  results  of  a  continuous  program 
of  analysis  and  re.search. 

Uniform  gfandard$  for  rating 
Rmgmntt  mxamlnatlon  papmrt 
havm  been  mstablishmd  for  the 
use  of  business  teochers  through¬ 
out  the  stote. 

In  January  and  June  of  19.54, 
87,84.3  papers  were  written  in  the 
six  exams  prepared  in  business  (>du- 
cation.  In  the  shorthand  exams  alone, 
15,059  students  wen*  tested. 

Papc'rs  are  first  rated  in  the  kx's! 
sc’luMiI,  which  forwards  all  passing 
papers  to  the  Department  for  review. 
During  February,  July,  and  August  of 


each  year,  a  staff  of  expertly  qual¬ 
ified  high  school  teachers  is  employed 
to  assist  the  Department  in  reviewing 
these  papers. 

Obviously,  every  pajicr  cannot  bo 
reviewed.  Papers  from  individual 
sch(M)ls  are  sampled;  if  this  sampling 
reveals  a  failure  to  maintain  rating 
standards,  all  the  papers  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject  are  reviewed.  This 
policy  of  Departmental  review  con¬ 
tributes  materially  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  high  educational  standard 
throughout  the  state. 

Thm  locally-prmparmd  final  mx¬ 
amlnatlon  In  tmtrmtarlal  pramtltm 
Is  ghrmn  In  smctlons  during  thm 
lattmr  part  of  thm  t«hoof  ymar. 

For  evaluation  of  the  general  out¬ 
comes  of  this  course,  suggested  areas 
of  examination  are: 

•  .Stenographic  skills 

•  Typewriting  skills 

•  Business  English 

•  Machine  skills  or  filing 

•  General  content  of  the  course 

All  local  examinations  are  subject 

to  call  for  review  by  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  De|)artment.  This  supervision 
reflects  the  State’s  deep  interest  in  all 
phases  of  shorthand  instruction. 
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Beverly,  a  first-year  teacher,  asked  me,  **Uow  can  I  check  180  papers  a  day?** 
The  only  answer  /  could  give  her  was,  **You  cant.** 


CHECKING 

can  be  overdone 

CHARLIS  D.  LOVI/  Central  Michigan  College  of  Education 


BEVEBLY  just  dropped  in  to  tolk 
again  about  one  of  her  teaching 
problenu.  She  is  teaching  lix  claues 
a  day— one  in  lxx)kkeeping,  three  in 
typing,  one  in  beginning  ihorthand, 
and  one  in  advanced  shorthand.  With 
about  thirty  students  in  each  class, 
this  means  she  has  a  terrific  amount 
of  checking  to  do. 

What  can  I  say  to  help  teachers 
like  Biiverly,  who  are  overloaded  each 
niglit  with  papers  to  be  corrected? 
Let's  begin  with  the  source  of  this 
problem. 

Why  do  business  teachers  require 
so  much  written  work  in  the  first 
place?  The  answer  lies  in  the  fac*t 
that  one  leanvi  to  do  by  doing.  Just 
as  no  one  ever  learned  to  oi)erate  the 
typewriter  without  practicing,  so  busi* 
ness  teachers  have  long  been  aocus* 
tomed  to  requiring  that  assignments 
be  worked  out  and  the  papers  handed 
in.  Most  business  education  courses 
lend  themselves  to  this  type  of  teach* 
ing,  they  argue;  so  why  not  continue 
it? 

But  this  method  gives  the  over¬ 
loaded  teacher  like  Beverly  an  ''out” 
only  until  she  comes  to  correcting  the 
papers.  Our  problem  is  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  this  pile  of  papers? 

We  must  admit  that  the  prtK'edure 
to  be  followed  should  be  the  one  that 
will  benefit  the  student  most.  No  one 
would  argue  that  the  most  valuable 
experience  is  tlie  one  that  informs  the 
pupil  tliat  he  has  made  a  mistake.  But 
it  must  do  more  than  that.  The  most 
valuable  procedure  must  also  inform 
the  student  of  his  errors  as  soon  as 
poMibkf  after  they  are  made.  It  will 
analyze  his  errors  and  show  him  the 
correct  procedure  to  follow  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by 


the  teacher’s  correcting  papers  and 
handing  them  back  to  bim  the  next 
day.  That  is  too  late  to  produce  the 
maximum  benefit. 

Probably  there  is  no  one  procedure 
that  can  l>e  followed  in  all  situations. 
One  method,  howev<!r,  which  I  rectrm- 
mended  for  Beverly’s  bookkeeping 
class,  is  to  give  the  students  time  to 
correct  their  own  papers  at  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  period.  The  teacher  can 
read  off  the  solutions,  nr  place  them 
on  the  blackboard,  and  then  assist  the 
student  to  analyze  his  errors.  'This  ex¬ 
perience  is  invaluable  to  the  student. 
His  question  is  answered  promptly— 
when  it  will  do  the  most  gcKxl.  He  is 
straightened  out  on  points  that  cause 
him  difficulty— before  he  goes  on  to 
the  next  exercise  and  compounds  his 
difficulties. 

Many  teachers  are  too  afraid  that 
their  students  will  make  errors.  But 
€!rrors  are  valuable  if  we  leani  from 
them.  ’The  procedure  outlined  here  is 
not  a  fox-and-geese  game.  The  student 
leanis  through  discovering  his  own  er¬ 
rors.  He  also  relieves  the  teacher  of 
the  impossible  task  of  checking  all  the 
papers. 

Don't  Pom  tho  Book 

Tlie  teacher  should  avoid  passing 
out  the  answer  book,  however,  and 
letting  the  students  check  their  own 
papers.  Such  a  practice  usually  de¬ 
generates  into  a  mere  copying  tech¬ 
nique,  from  which  the  students  re¬ 
ceive  little  or  no  benefit. 

Beverly’s  next  question  was:  “What 
am  I  going  to  do  with  tin*  pap<>rs 
after  the  students  liave  checkfd  and 
analyzed  their  errors?”  Tlie  answer 
depends  on  the  number  and  the  type 
of  errors.  If  there  are  numerous  and 


serious  errors,  it  may  be  well  to  have 
the  student  rework  the  exercise;  but 
that  usually  is  not  advisable.  If  the 
student  knows  where  he  has  made  his 
mistake  and  has  learned  the  correc-t 
solution,  there  is  no  value  in  rework¬ 
ing  the  problem. 

Teachers  of  typing  and  shorthand 
probably  work  themst'lves  harder  than 
any  other  group  in  the  matter  of  chec'k- 
ing  written  work.  Just  to  point  out  an 
error  to  the  beginning  typist  is  of  no 
value.  He  probably  knows  that  he  has 
made  it.  Pointing  it  out  to  him  possi¬ 
bly  does  him  harm.  Paying  too  much 
attention  to  errors  may  cause  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  think  too  much  about  them, 
with  the  result  that  he  so  concentrates 
on  avoiding  errors  that  he  tightens  up 
and  makes  all  the  more. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the 
course,  there  is  probably  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  the  teadier’s  checking 
beginning  typing  students’  papers.  'The 
teacher  can  spend  her  time  more  fruit¬ 
fully  by  working  with  the  students, 
studying  their  techniques,  and  finding 
out  why  they  are  making  errors.  Once 
the  cause  of  an  error  has  been  discov¬ 
ered,  it  is  easy  to  avoid  repetition. 

What  About  Shorthand? 

In  her  shorthand  class,  Beverly  has 
an  even  greater  motive  for  shifting 
onto  her  students  the  burden  of  check¬ 
ing,  'The  number  of  characters  in  the 
shorthand  alphabet  is  not  great,  and  it 
does  not  take  long  to  teach  a  student 
the  form  and  proportion  of  these  char¬ 
acters.  In  shorthand,  as  in  typewriting, 
it  is  the  quality  of  practice,  rather  than 
the  amount  of  practice,  that  deter¬ 
mines  results.  If  a  student  does  not 
know  what  his  shorthand  characters 
should  l(K)k  like,  hi-s  homework  will 
be  of  little  value. 

Students  differ  in  their  shorthand 
writing  just  as  they  differ  in  their  long- 
hand  writing.  'Though  a  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity  is  necessary  in  shorthand,  exact 
compliance  to  a  standard  should  not 
be  required.  The  shorthand  characters 
in  the  text  are  not  so  sacred  that  stu¬ 
dents  mu.st  duplicate  them  precisely. 
Students  too  frcque-ntly  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  doing  their 
work  for  the  teacher,  and  teacher’s 
( Continued  on  page  31 ) 
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THI  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S  PLANBOOK  •  THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER'S  PLANBOON 


HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN^  Michigan  State  Gillege,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 


READY  FOR  WORK 


“Are  my  students  really  ready  for  employment?”  Over  and  over  you  ask  yoursttif. 
Yes,  some  of  them  are.  Others — ?  You  shake  your  head  ami  wonder. 


Goodness  knows,  weVe  done  daily  changes  of  stockings,  and  an  •  Letters  of  application.  After 

our  best  to  prepare  them  all  for  extra  careful  check  of  smeUy  shoes.  these  were  studied  and  prepared,  the 

interviews,”  you  feel.  "All  they  need  Proper  diet  and  rest,  care  of  teeth  and  effective  arrangement  and  use  of  the 

to  do  is  remember  one-tehth  of  what  nails,  and  care  and  cleaning  of  cloth-  personal  data  sheet  wax  also  discussed, 

they’ve  lieen  exposed  to,  use  their  ing  were  discussed  too— freely  and  •  Proper  credentials.  You’re  quite 

heads—”  frankly.  proud  of  the  little  folders  that  each 

You  check  back  on  aU  the  ways  in  •  Human  relations.  These  talks  student  prepared  for  himself, 

which  you  have  tried  to  prepare  them.  covered  the  Dale  Carnegie  formulas,  "Since  mrist  of  you  have  no  work 

•  Self-analysis.  First  you  had  each  traits  people  admire  in  others,  em-  exp<Tience  to  speak  for  you,”  yoti  em- 

student  seriously  consider  whut  traits  ployers'  pet  peeves  about  beginning  phasized,  "these  credentials  will  give 

make  him  a  desirable  employee.  workers,  qualities  of  leadership,  aiKl  your  prospective  employer  a  chance 

Jotted  down,  th<!  list  included  specific  so  on.  to  appraise  your  qiuliBcations  more 

skills,  physical  and  mental  abilities,  •  Mock  interviews.  Correct  dress  surely  and  <]uickly.”  Of  course,  you 

and  type  of  personality.  was  an  obvious  point  to  discuss,  as  explained,  he  will  still  write  for  their 

There  were  some  fairly  rough  ses-  well  as  the  proper  credentials  to  bring.  high  school  references;  but  a  folder 

sions  when  class  members  helped  each  It  was  suggested  that  a  little  extra  such  as  this  wiU  be  certain  to  arouse 

other  with  their  appraisals;  but,  all  effort  would  produce  information  his  interest  in  their  employability, 

in  all,  each  member  profited  by  the  about  the  prospective  company,  that  In  the  folders  are  inserted  data 

honest  exchange  of  opinions.  the  applicant  might  use  to  advantage  sheets  containing  complete  listings  of 

•  Grooming.  These  sessions  in-  during  his  interview.  actual  courses  and  the  grades  made, 

eluded  some  pretty  plain  talk  on  the  •  Tape  recorder.  By  recording  the  There  are  proficiency  ratings  in  skills 

use  of  deodorants  (both  sexes,  please),  students’  voices,  you  studied  speech  (shorthand  aiul  typewriting  speeds  on 

about  daily  baths,  we^ly  shampoos,  faults  and  played  back  interviews.  various  kinds  of  material),  samples  of 
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work  ]etten  ainl  lUtistk-ul 

tvpiii({),  and  haridwridng  »ampl«fl  (t<io 
often  overlrmknl  as  an  office  skill). 
There  are  Cregg  awards  and  certifi¬ 
cates,  NOMA  Business  EotraiMMe  Test 


Ortificates  of  Efficiency,  and  extra- 
c4ass  activities  and  fumors. 

•  Films.  These  covered  the  tech- 
nu|ues  of  interviewing  and  office  eti¬ 
quette. 


•  Visiting  personnel  advisor.  A  lo¬ 
cal  personnel  director  discusst'd  what 
emjdoyers  kark  for  during  a  k>h  inter¬ 
view,  and  what  they  kxrk  for  after  the 
applicant  has  be<*n  hired. 


But  can  your  students  pass  the  criteria  for  work  readiness  •  •  • 


.  .  .  after  they  have  tdisorlred  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  all  these  class  sessknis?  Aren’t 
there  some  people  who  are  just  naore 
adaptable  tr)  work  than  others?  You 
have  often  toyed  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  psychologicuJ  stage,  irre¬ 
spective  of  age,  when  individuals  are 
ready  for  work -something  like  “read¬ 
ing  readiness"  in  the  first  grade. 

Hut  what,  exactly,  are  the  cTiteria 
by  which  this  readiness  for  work  can 
he  measured?  Something  comes  hock 
to  ymi  fmm  Frederic*k  Nichols’  defini¬ 
tion  of  busiiunis  education.  S<Hnething 
afwut  “skills  fitting  boys  and  girls  for 
initial  positions  in  business  and  for 
advancement  to  higher  levels  of  em¬ 
ployment." 

This  definition  gives  you  a  lead  on 
some  of  the  criteriii. 

•  A  salable  skill  You  have  had  the 
feeling  that  these  skills  have  lieen 
s<ild  short  t(H>  fretjuently  within  the 
last  few  years.  With  all  the  talk  about 
H5  per  cont  (f»r  .imme  siK-h  figure) 
of  job  turnovers  l)eing  the  result  of 
problems  in  human  relations,  rather 
than  inefficietu-y  in  the  job,  it  looks 
on  the  surface  as  though  skills  were 
not  so  important  after  all. 


But  you  have  a  sneaking  suspicion 
that  greatly  improved  skills  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  lot  of  greatly  improved  per¬ 
sonalities,  whk'h  would  mean  greatly 
impnrved  human  relations  and  a  vast 
rediK'tkm  in  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  workers.  The  worker  who  has 
the  skill  to  b<*  always  on  tf>p  of  his 
job  is  usually  a  pretty  .smooth  operator 
all  around. 

•  Ability  and  desire  to  learn.  These 
CTiteria  are  rrecessary  before  one  may 
train  for  a  position  al>ove  the  one  of 
his  initial  employment.  And  “advance¬ 
ment  to  higher  levels  of  «*mpk)yment" 
is  one  of  the  important  features  of 
Nichols’  definition  of  work  readiness. 

•  A  belief  that  you  must  put  in 
more  than  you  take  out  is  arurther  cri¬ 
terion  to  folknv  if  you  expect  to  pro¬ 
gress  in  business.  The  big  problem  is 
to  convey  this  idea  to  your  students. 

•  Capacity  for  hard  work.  Are  your 
students  prepared  to  work  k>ng  and 
hard  at  challenging  ta.sks.  or  are  they 
kicking  for  ea.sy  jobs  and  frig  money? 
l)o  they  keep  kxiking  at  what  they 
have  that  might  lie  of  worth  to  the 
company  that  employs  them— or  do 
they  keep  expecting  more  for  less? 


•  Appreciation  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  work.  No  boy  or  girl  is  ready 
for  employment  until  he  realizes  that 
all  honest  and  constructive  work  pro¬ 
motes  the  gcMxlness  and  progress  of 
humanity. 

•  Appreciation  of  the  nuMietary 
value  of  work.  Nor  is  a  strident  ready 
for  work  until  he  ha.s  a  clear  coiKcpt 
of  why  some  work  is  worth  rraire  in  a 
dollars  sen.se  than  is  other  work.  Work 
entailing  years  of  exiieicsive  prepara¬ 
tion  and  specialization,  work  involving 
great  [^ysical  danger,  work  entailing 
grave  responsibility  for  the  lives  and 
property  of  others,  work  retpiiring 
great  initiative,  ingenuity’,  or  talent, 
work  involving  great  financial  risk— 
all  such  work  is  entitled  to  greater 
rec-ompensc*  than  is  work  involving  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  preparation,  risk,  discomfort, 
responsiliility,  initiative,  or  spec*ial 
ability. 

The  elevator  boy  who  says,  “I  work 
harder  than  anylxxly  else  in  the  build¬ 
ing— I  ought  to  get  more  money  than 
they  do,”  has  n<*ver  rec'Ognizt'd  some 
of  the  signific*ant  factors  influencing 
the  rate  of  pay.  He  has  come  up  .sh<»rt 
on  one  criterion  for  work  reatlincss. 


Next  you  must  get  your  students  ready  for  employment  tests 


•  •  • 


.  ,  .  such  as  the  C'ivU  Servic*e  exam  or 
the  NOMA-UBEA  tests.  You’ve  col¬ 
lected  .samples  of  employment  tests 
fnim  the  local  companies  to  which 
your  students  are  nxist  likely  to  apply 
for  a  job.  Tlie  variety  of  tests  is  wide, 
but  many  of  tliem  resemble  the  Civil 
Service  or  the  NOMA  examinations 
mention(*d.  Others  are  the  old  speed- 
spurt  type.  Tlie  important  things  is 
that  you  have  a  oollec'tkm  of  these 
tests,  which  you  can  discuss  with  your 
class. 

You  are  just  taking  out  your  folder 
lulieled,  "Einpkiyment  tests,"  when 
Mary  Black  comes  in. 

“My  mother  thinks  maybe  I  should 
take  a  Civil  Service  test,"  she  says 
without  |ireuml>le.  “Do  you  know  how 
I  go  about  it.  what  I  have  to  do?" 

“Yes,"  you  say.  “I  do.  Well  dis¬ 


cuss  how  to  apply  later.  But  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  today’s  lesson— we’re  going 
to  get  acc|uainted  with  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  Stenographer-Typist  Ex¬ 
amination.  That’s  the  one  that  almost 
all  of  you  will  be  eligible  to  take.” 

You’re  all  prepared  when  class  time 
rolls  anmnd.  There  are  three  parts  to 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  test;  a  gen¬ 
eral  tc^t,  a  straight  copy  test,  and  a 
shorthanrl  test  that  only  tlie  stenogra- 
ll^ers  take.  You  distribute  the  dupli¬ 
cated  copies,  which  you  have  made 
fnim  the  sample  she«*ts. 

“Let's  k)ok  at  the  samples*  fnim 
the  general  test,"  you  .say.  “It  will 
help  to  familiarize  you  with  the  type 
of  questions  that  will  be  asked." 


*  T«kci  friMn  Kurwi  AN  .UOSA  (Keriard, 
ApHt,  I9S4)  iMued  by  tbr  I’nilrd  .Sutr*  C'ivii 
Service  CoauniMMim,  Federal  Huitding.  ('Iiriali>- 
pher  Slrrel.  New  York  14. 


You  start  with  a  vocabulary  ques¬ 
tion,  following  directions  very  care¬ 
fully: 

1.  Authentic  nu'ans  most  nearly 

A)  d^aiUd  D)  technital 

B )  reliable  E )  practical 

C)  valiiahic 

2.  A  reading  question  is  next.  Read 
the  statement  and  chiHist'  the  one  of 
the  five  phrases  that  best  siqiports  it. 

In  (]ue$tions  3  and  4,  candidates 
are  askerl  to  find  the  correct  spelling 
of  the  words  given;  e.g. 

3.  A)  nccassion  C)  oc.ission 

B)  occasion  I))  none  of  thesi* 

4.  A)  atnaturc  C)  amatucr 

B )  uniatnr  I ) )  non<*  of  thisr- 

“Holy  mackerel,”  groans  Ed  Mal¬ 
oney.  “I  could  have  spelle<l  those  if 
they  hadn’t  messerl  around  with 
them." 
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Now  ccMnes  uii  English  test.  [Only 
one  of  the  sentences  is  acceptable.] 

5.  Select  the  sf^tence  that  is  preferable 
with  rc'spect  to  grammar  and  usage  such 
as  would  be  suitable  in  a  formal  letter  nr 
report. 

( A )  Tliey  do  not  ordinarily  present 
these  kiml  of  reports  in  detail  like  this. 

( B )  Reports  like  this  is  not  gen<*rally 

given  in  such  great  dHail . 

( E )  A  report  of  this  kind  is  not  ortli- 
narily  presented  in  such  detail  as  this  one. 

After  everyone  has  marked  his  an¬ 
swers,  you  chec*k  carefully  to  see  that 
each  is  familiar  with  how  to  indicate 
the  answer  on  a  sheet  that  is  to  be 
sc-ored  by  a  machine. 

Next  to  Ih*  tackled  is  the  stenog¬ 
raphy  test.  Following  the  directkms 
are  eighteen  pairs  of  lines. 

A  practice  dictation  and  a  test  cxerci.<w 
will  be  dictated  at  the  rate  of  80  words  a 
minute. 

The  sample  printed  on  page  2  [of  Form 
AN3.508A]  shows  the  length  and  difficulty 
of  material  to  be  used  by  the  examiner  in 
giving  the  dictation.  If  each  pair  of  lines 
is  diciated  in  exactly  10  seconds,  the  dic¬ 
tation  will  be  at  the  rate  of  80  words  a 
minute.  .  .  . 

In  rrceiit  yrim  therr  ha«  bren  a  ffrrat  increaw 
in  the  neni  for  cajuiblr  (trnographrri  (10  icc.) 
nut  only  in  buainrta  officr*  but  alto  in  public 
rervice  ascncica.  IxHh  (20  tec.) 

fic. .  . 


After  the  test  is  dictated,  the  tx)in- 
petitor  is  given  a  samplt*  of  the  tran¬ 
script,  from  which  many  of  the  words 
have  been  omittt>d.  He  is  al.st)  given 
a  list  of  words,  from  which  he  is  tt> 
chtM)se  the  one  that  fits  l)est  and  indi¬ 
cate  his  choice  in  the  pn)per  blank 
sjwce.  [You  are  to  write  E  if  the  exact 
answer  is  not  listed.] 

L(M>k  at  the  WORD  LIST  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  you  can  find  the  missing  word.  Notice 
what  letter  ( A,  B,  C,  or  I) )  is  printed  be¬ 
side  it,  and  write  that  letter  in  the  blank 
si>uce  provided. 

“My,”  .says  Jane,  "am  I  ever  glad 
you  showed  us  this  test.  The  short¬ 
hand  is  easy,  but  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  is  c'omplicatt'd." 

You  fpiite  agree  with  her. 

"Now  let's  turn  to  the  plain  cxipy 
test,”  you  say.  "Notice  it  says  ‘Both 
stenographers  and  typists  take  this.’ 
And  notice  especially  what  th«r  direc¬ 
tions  say  alx)iit  accuracy. 

The  sample  ( following!  s1m>ws  the 
kind  of  material  that  (x>m{>«*titors  imut 
cx*py.  See  whether  you  can  ctipy  it  twice  in 
10  minutes  and  how  many  errors  your 
txjpy  contains.  Compt'titors  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  a  certain  minimum  in  ac¬ 
curacy  as  well  as  speed.  Aho\e  the  mini¬ 
mum  Sliced  and  accuracy  requirements, 
accuracy  cxiuntH  twice  as  much  os  speed 


in  determining  wlwther  the  ixnuiielltor  is 
eligible  on  copying  from  Plain  ^py. 

Space,  ftaroffraph,  tpell,  punctuate, 
cafHttdize,  and  begirt  and  end  each  line 
preclaety  at  thm'n  in  the  exercite. 

In  the  examination,  ytni  will  have  10 
minutes  in  which  to  make  copies  of  the 
test  exercises,  keeping  in  mind  that  your 
eligibility  will  depend  u|ion  acx'uracy  ax 
well  as  sp«xxl.  Each  time  you  ixiniplete  the 
exercise,  simply  ilouble  spuix*  omx-  and  lie- 
gin  again.  Use  lx>th  sides  of  the  paper, 
Yoiu-  typing  must  go  a  little  over  half¬ 
way  thniiigh  a  setxind  txipy  of  the  exercisr* 
to  make  you  eligible  in  speeil.  With  that 
minimum,  your  paper  must  not  have  more 
than  9  errors.  Tlie  number  of  err»»rs  per- 
mittrxl  increases  with  the  aiiHumt  typexl. 

(Excerpt  frttm  copy  tea.) 

.  .  ,  There  are  several  ways  in  which  a 
typist  can  prepare  herself  to  be  an  effi- 
Himt  worker  in  a  biuint'ss  office.  First  of 
all,  she  should  know  hexr  typewriter  thor¬ 
oughly,  the  location  of  the  keys  .  ,  . 

Try  to  relax  the  students  for  this 
test,  which  is  a  snuMith  anti  easy  two 
paragraph.s  of  6()-spucx‘-line  typing 
cxintaining  no  figures  or  symlMils, 
Stale  Civil  Servitx?  Examinations 
are  somewhat  similar,  except  that  in 
.some  states  the  shorthand  test  is  tutl 
clictatetl.  The  student  coiHes  fnim 
typesc'ript  into  shorthand,  tlien  is 
given  a  certain  iieriod  of  time  to  tran- 
.scrilx*  his  notes. 


Information  on  the  National  Business  Entrance  Tests  •  •  • 


,  .  .  which  are  si)onsort*d  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Officx*  Management  As.s(xriation 
and  the  United  Busint'ss  Education 
Association,  is  available  from  the  Joint 
C’ommittee  on  Tests,  132  West  C’hel- 
ten  Avenue,  PhiLulelphia  44,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  You’ve  written  them,  and  their 
infonnation  folder  says: 

"The  NBET  cxiver  office  jobs  re- 
({iiiring  certain  well-defined  skills. 
The  tests  are  prodiK-tion  and  not  sim¬ 
ply  speed-spurt  tests.  Tliey  are  de- 
signe<l  to  detemiine  the  presence  or 
lack  of  presence  of  .skill-ability  on 
the  p4irt  of  the*  student  or  position 
applk-ant  in  erne  or  more  of  the  five 
basic  offici-  jobs.  Tlie  jolxi  cxiver 
stenography,  typewriting,  mac-hine  cal- 
cxilation,  IxMikkeeping,  and  gcmeral 
officx'  clerical  work  (including  filing). 
In  all  cases,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
simulate  actiuil  working  cxinditkins. 
Other  tests,  In  specialized  filing, 
voice  transc'ription,  etc,,  will  be*  added 
as  demand  develojis.” 

There  an*  three  .series  of  the  NBE'I', 
each  with  a  different  purpose: 

•  (General  Testing  and  Screening 
Series  (recximmended  for  school  use). 


These  take  about  two  hours  each.  The 
series  is  available  to  schools  for  gen¬ 
eral  testing  and  to  cximpunies  for 
employment  scTeening. 

•  Short  Form  Testing  Series  (rec¬ 
ommended  for  business  ine).  These 
are  eac*h  about  one  hinir  long,  and 
are  available  to  schcKils  for  general 
tf*sting.  Because  of  their  short  length 
and  cximprehensiveness,  however,  they 
are  of  special  value  to  cximpanies  for 
use  in  employment  screening. 

•  Ixmg  Form  Tests.  'These  tests  are 
availalde  solely  to  test  sponsors  and 
must  be  administered  at  National  Busi¬ 
ness  E^trancx:  Test  f’enters.  They 
take  about  two  hcMirs  eiR*h. 

Tests  in  the  first  two  series  may  lie 
ordered  individually  for  50  cents;  s«*ts 
of  six  tests  (one  crach  type)  for  $2; 
and  cjuantities  of  25  tests  (alike  or 
a.vsorted)  for  $5. 

If  your  liudget  is  large  enough, 
you've  ordered  a  siiffic'W'nt  ({uantity  to 
use  in  your  advancx;  classes.  If  not, 
you’ve  sciueezed  cnit  $2  for  the  six 
examination  cxipies,  to  get  an  idea  of 
what  the  tests  are  like. 

The  tests  cover  jolis  re(]uirmg  well- 


defincxl  .skills.  For  example,  the  two- 
hour  stenography  test  has  alKiut  thirty- 
five  minutes  of  dictation  covering  let¬ 
ters  of  various  types  and  lengths.  'The 
typewriting  teat  cxivers  letter  setup, 
typing  on  Ifnes,  cxipying  form  letters, 
and  tabulation  fniin  partly  unor¬ 
ganized  data. 

Tests  like  these  are  wit  easy.  Both 
you  and  yom  students  may  becxime 
cllscxHiraged  the  first  time  you  attem)>t 
them.  But  they  are  a  goiKl  means  for 
proving  what's  giKKl  or  l>ad  iibout 
your  students’  iM*rformuntx),  Take  a 
deep  breath  and  work  a  bit  harder  in 
those  weak  areas  for  the  remainder 
of  the  schcMil  term. 

The  main  point  to  emphasize  on  all 
these  tests,  however,  is  the  ability  to 
read  atul  folltm:  directian-i  exiuily. 
.Stress  this  three-part  mutine;  first, 
get  an  over-all  idea  of  what  is  to  Ire 
done;  secxind,  check  off  the  steps  to 
lx*  followed;  and  third,  check  again  to 
see  tfiat  no  steps  have  been  omitted. 

If  you  have  Imbued  your  students 
with  these*  ideas.  Miss  Business  F3duca- 
tion  Teacher,  take  a  lx)w.  Tliey  will 
be  rpiite  ready  for  work  in  June, 
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Time  saving  in  the  typing  class¬ 
room  results  from  giving  attention 
to  three  factors.  One:  The  teacher’s 
personal  efficiency;  time  is  saved  by 
habit,  not  by  a  procedure.  Two:  Vigi¬ 
lance  against  dribbling  away  half  a 
minute  here  and  half  a  minute  there 
on  each  of  the  details  that  make  up  a 
typing  lesson;  time  is  saved  by  tempo 
rather  than  by  technique. 

Three:  Knowing  and  using  some  of 
the  expedients  in  class  management 
and  instructional  proctnlures  that  ex- 
peiienced  typing  teachers  have  devel¬ 
oped;  time  saving  is  part  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  of  the  excellent  teacher. 
Some  cxpedif'iits  are  big  things;  most 
-prooetlures  like  the  more  than  fifteen 
that  are  suggested  here  this  month— 
are  small. 

1.  Um»  NumlMra  for  Nomos 

As  soon  as  yout  roll  is  stabilized 
and  the  names  alphabetized  in  your 
rollbook,  tell  each  student  the  number 


of  the  line  on  which  his  name  appears 
and  direct  ail  students  thereafter  to 
type  not  only  their  names  but  also 
their  period  and  roll-lxK)k  number  at 
the  top  of  each  paper  they  turn  in. 

Thus,  Marion  Travis,  whose  name 
may  be  on  line  2.5  of  your  third-period 
class,  identifies  her  work  thus: 

3/25  Marion  Travis 
When  you  record  her  paper,  you  need 
not  scan  the  names  for  Travis;  you  go 
directly  to  line  25.  It  is  i;asier  to  re¬ 
cord  liy  numlier— cuts  recording  time 
in  half.  And  you  may  be  sure  Marion 
will  iK)t  forget  her  number  twice. 

Students  like  this  next  device— 

2.  Stondordiz*  on  12 

The  short  timed  writing  of  10,  12, 
15,  or  20  seconds  has  won  a  well-de¬ 
served  place  in  typing  classes;  but,  to 
save  time  in  both  explanations  and 
in  score  computation,  standardize  on 
using  12  seconds  for  these  intensive 
practice  efforts. 

The  convenience  of  using  12-second 
writings  stems  from  the  fact  that  each 
stroke  (1/5  word)  typed  in  12  seconds 
( 1/5  minute)  represents  a  word  a  min¬ 
ute.  The  student  glances  at  his  line 
scale  to  note  how  many  strokes  he  has 
typed— and  that  number  is  his  speed. 

'The  calculation  of  speed  is  instant 
(it  is  also  accurate),  and  no  explana¬ 
tion  is  necessary  after  the  introductory 
one.  Another  benefit:  The  teacher  can 
use  any  copy  he  wishes,  from  black¬ 
board  words  to  any  drill  in  the  book; 
no  longer  must  the  class  have  copy 
with  special  markings  to  guide  spe^ 
computation. 


3.  Set  Drill  Pace 

If  it  takes  your  class  mure  than  a 
minute  to  type  its  2  or  3  copies  of  each 
routine  drill  line  (warmup  line,  for 
example,  or  a  new-reach  drill),  then 
step  in  and  set  the  pace  for  the  class. 
Here’s  how  to  do  it:* 

•  Allow  1  minute  for  each  line. 

•  Type  the  first  copy  of  a  line  with 
the  class,  calling  aloud  the  words  or 
strokes  you  type;  students  try  hard  to 
ki*ep  up  with  you. 

•  Students  continue,  typing  as 
many  more  copies  of  the  line  as  they 
can  before  you  stop  them  at  the  end 
of  the  allotted  minute  when  you  call 
sharply,  “Carriagel”  and  everyone  re¬ 
turns  the  carriage,  ready  to  start  the 
next  drill  with  you. 

You  won’t  make  the  line-a-minute 
schedule  the  first  or  second  lesson  you 
try  it;  but,  from  the  third  time  on,  the 
class  will  find  it  easy. 

An  aid  to  help  pace-setting  is  to— 

4.  Not*  Drill  Patterns 

Many  t>'ping  drills  that  look  difficult 
are  very  easy  if  you  see  the  basic  pat¬ 
tern  alx)ut  which  each  is  built.  Note 
these  drills,  for  example: 

but  cut  hut  jut  mut  nut  out 
dark  king  gone  each  half  foul 
a  at  ate  are  art  act  ace  ice 

'The  first  is  easy  as  s<x>n  as  the  rc- 
currence  of  ut  is  noted.  The  second,  a 
common  drill  for  sixn^ding  up  space¬ 
bar  stniking,  is  simple  when  you  note 
that  each  word  begins  with  the  same 
letter  with  which  the  pret'eding  word 

*For  •  aM>re  detailed  eapUnatioa  of  pace 
daatonetration  tea  paae  19  of  the  March,  19SS, 
iM«e  of  BEW.— £d*ler 
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ends.  Tlte  third,  an  acceleration  drill, 
is  easy  once  you  note  that  only  one 
letter  changes  from  one  word  to  the 
next  word. 

Drills  will  be  much  easier  for  the 
class,  and  therefore  tjuicker,  if  you 
direct  their  attention  to  the  pattern 
of  each  drill  they  type.  This  makes  it 
possible  to— 

5.  Boot  tho  Schodulo 

Authors  of  mtxleni  textb<M)ks  nearly 
always  give  a  minute-by-minute  sched¬ 
ule  for  the  lessons  in  their  Ixxiks.  Make 
it  a  game  to  “beat  the  schedule." 

It  is  not  hard  to  do.  Most  authors 
test  their  lessons  clos«‘ly,  then  resched¬ 
ule  them  generously. 

Knowing  that  most  class  {X'riods  are 
for  45  or  50  minutes  but  are  subjec-t 
to  many  intcTruptions,  authors  usually 
develop  a  30-minute  lesson;  tag  it  for 
40  minutes;  then  they  tack  on  an  extra 
activity  (“extra -credit  assignm<*nt,” 
“overtime  job,"  “bonus,”  etc.)  to  pro¬ 
vide  worthy  fill-out-the-ix*riod  work. 
The  “extras”  are  not  essential;  they  are 
expansion  joints. 

One  way  to  beat  the  schedule  is— 

6.  R«p«at  Only  th«  Good 

Many  typing  activities,  diffieiilt 
when  first  presented,  are  easy  later 
on.  So,  when  a  class  has  trouble  with 
a  particular  drill  or  exerci.se,  skip  along 
to  the  next  activity,  returning  to  the 
hard  one  at  some  later  time— at  the 
end  of  the  period,  or  the  next  day,  or 
the  next  week. 

If  you  make  a  point  of  rcp<‘ating 
immediately  only  those  ac*tivities  that 
are  extraordinarily  successful,  students 
will  profit  from  reixtitions  much  more 
and  lose  less  time.  Sugg<*stion:  Make 
a  daily  pnx^ure  of  rep<*ating  what¬ 
ever  one  activity  the  class  d(x*s  most 
succf^sfiilly;  watch  how  morale  soars. 
This  is  particularly  go<Kl  if  you— 

7.  Call  fh«  Minutas 

In  any  extendwl  typing  activity,  be 
it  a  timed  writing  or  a  priKiiiction  ex¬ 
ercise,  yoiu"  calling  the  minutes  will 
prove  a  real  expediter.  Concentrating 
on  their  work,  students  los<*  all  sense 
of  time;  the  reminder  of  how  inexor¬ 
ably  it  is  passing  will  galvanize  nrH)St 
students  to  quicker  action,  full<*r  effort. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  tak¬ 
ing  and  when  proofreading  any  timed 
eflFort.  Calling  minutes  reduces  many 
of  the  end-of-the-timing  errors  caused 
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by  students’  uneasy  fet'ling  that  time 
is  almost  up.  And,  calling  the  minutes 
(or,  lx4ter,  the  half-minutes)  during 
pr(K)freading  wall  prevent  skimping  by 
reassuring  students  that  they  have  time 
for  careful  scrutiny  of  the  work  that 
they  have  c-ompleted. 

Calling  minute's  make's  ixissible- 

8.  Thr««-in>On«  Timings 

Short  timings  of  1  or  2  minutes  are 
fine  for  studemts  builditig  more  .speed 
but  not  the  l>cst  for  stuelents  who  are 
striving  for  control.  Timings  e)f  5  min¬ 
utes  are  fine  for  students  who  ne^ed 
gain  in  control  but  are  not  Irest  for 
students  ne>eding  speed. 

Knowing  this,  many  teachers  give 
timings  of  lK>th  lengths  in  the  same 
class  peTienl.  To  save  time:  give  only 
5-minute  writings,  but  call  the  min¬ 
utes  so  that  students  may  take  writings 
suitable  to  their  needs.  It  works  out 
as  shown  in  the  l)ox  above. 

In  the  “dead,”  nonwriting  minutes, 
naturally  the  students  review  their 
work  and  practice  any  words  with 
which  they  had  difiiculty. 

Such  diversified  activity  is  not  easy 
unless  you— 

9.  Stondardiz*  Routinas 

Variety  is  gorKl;  but  variety  in¬ 
volves  explanations  and,  therefore, 
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time.  If  you  standardize  training  rou- 
tiires,  time  is  sitved. 

For  example,  making  it  standard 
practice  for  students  to  type  as  many 
lines  of  Expert  Rhythm  Drill— 
aiddkfighfidkila;aldkfi...etc. 

-as  they  can  before  the  Ixll  rings  at 
the  start  of  the  class  (and  keep  scores, 
by  teams,  on  the  number  of  lines  com¬ 
pleted)  will  do  much  to  get  the  class 
started  and  every  stutlent  ready  for 
the  first  gnmp  activity. 

Other  examples  of  tiinesaving  stan¬ 
dardized  routines: 

•  Using  double  spacing  for  all 
timed  writings  longer  than  1  minute. 

•  Using  the  same  starting  signal 
fur  all  timed  writings.  Rec'ommended: 
“'rhree  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  Go!” 

•  Prefixing  all  identical  activities 
with  identical  words.  Example:  “What 
is  the  purpose  of  this  drill,  class? 
Right.  What  is  its  pattern?  Right. 
Ready  to  type.  .  .  .” 

•  Odlecting  or  distributing  mate¬ 
rials  always  in  the  same  way  and  at 
the  same  point  in  the  period. 

•  Polling  scores  always  in  the  same 
way.  Recommended:  Start  low  and 
build  up— low  enough  to  get  every 
student’s  Itand  up,  and  higli  enough 
to  reach  even  the  highest  score.  Thiu: 
“How  many  wrote  25  or  more  words 
a  minute?  .  .  .  good  ...  30  or  more? 

.  .  .  good  .  .  .  35  .  .  .  fine  .  .  .  40  .  .  . 
fine!  .  .  .  anyone  make  50?  .  .  .  you 
did?  .  .  .  wonderful!” 

Another  standardization  is— 

10.  Racord  Only  th«  Good 

Tlie  teacher’s  time  (or  that  of  his 
student  serrretary)  In  n-c-ording  paper 
work  is  reduced  tx)nslderably  If  only 
go(xl  work  is  r<’corded.  Record  only 
the  heat  timed  writing  of  the  week  for 
each  student  and  only  the  work  that  is 
completed  acceptably.  fJome  teachers 
clutter  up  their  reaird  books  and  lose 
time  kef'ping  records  of  things  not 
done  or  of  poor  timed-writing  scores 
that  arc  siipersedi**!  by  the  time  thi^y 
are  recorded. 

An  application  of  this— 

11.  Chort  th«  Group 

Every  student  likes  to  know  Imw  his 
timed  writings  compare  with  those  of 
his  classmates;  so,  many  teachers  post 
and  maintain  elaborate  records  to  show 
the  progress  of  each  individual  in  the 
class— a  matter  of  embarrassment  to 
every  poor  student  and  of  conceit  to 
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superior  student!.  SiiKKestion;  Don't. 

All  the  affirmative  purposes  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  public  progress  rea)rd  ( and  none 
of  the  negative  aspects)  can  be  served 
by  a  simph%  quick-to-prepure  graph 
or  chart  that  shows  the  highest,  low¬ 
est,  and  middle  score  of  the  class  each 
week.  ('The  middle  score  is  easier  and 
quicker  to  find  than  is  the  averaae, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  the 
average  score.) 

Speaking  of  records,  try  this- 

12.  Grad*  by  Sampling 

Every  simplification  of  grading  that 
can  save  time  is  worth  trying.  One 
plan,  suitable  for  classes  where  a  nor¬ 
mal-curve  distribution  of  grades  is 
expected  (as  in  typical  higli  sch(K)l 
classes),  reduce*!  grading  time  to  a 
minimum.  It  consists  of  giving  a 
weekly  ‘‘<iuiz.’*  to  l)e  considered  a  tem¬ 
porary  indication  of  class  standing; 
and  a  comprehensive  final  test  on 
which  report -card  grades  are  Iwsed. 

A  “quiz"  c'onsists  of  two  timed  writ¬ 
ings,  the  better  of  which  is  scoretl  on 
the  number  of  ctirrec’t  lines  typed,  the 
score  converted  to  a  grade  by  the 
short-cut  method  described  here  [page 
22]  last  mfinth.  'The  two  writings  need 
not  be  lotig->just  3,  4,  or  5  minutes 
each,  long  enough  to  gtve  a  spread  to 
students'  scores.  'The  copy  may  be  any 
kind  of  material— drills,  a  letter,  a 
table,  straiglit  copy— and  should  vary; 
but  if  material  must  be  arranged  as 
part  of  the  tnt,  bonus  points  should 
be  apptmded  by  the  teacher  for  work 
that  is  well  arrangtHl.  Two  attempts? 
So  that  the  student,  assured  of  having 
another  chance,  will  do  well  on  his 
first  attempt  and,  luiving  done  well 
once,  will  do  better  on  the  s<vond. 
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'Tlie  re|M>rt<-ard-grade  tJ-st,  which 
takes  2  or  3  ptn'irxls,  should  consist  of 
a  "quiz"  on  each  kind  of  material  that 
has  l)een  included  in  the  re|)ort-card 
perKxl's  work— on  a  letter,  a  table,  a 
manuscTifH,  a  fonn,  a  straight-cop>' 
test,  etc. 

It  is  not  iKx-essary  that  any  work 
be  completed  in  a  (piiz  or  test;  the 
sole  purpose  is  to  obtain,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  pajMfr  Wf)rk,  a  spread  of  scor<*s 
that  can  Ik*  easily  converted  into  nor- 
mal<njrve  grades. 

The  plan  is  not  ade<}iiate  in  the  final 
stages,  when  production  work  must 
Ikj  evaluated  clos«*ly;  but  it  serves  ad¬ 
mirably  for  the  first  two-thirds  of  each 
semester. 

A  timesaver  for  constant  use. 

13.  Um  One  Center 

If  you  have  a  mixture  of  pica  and 
elite  machines,  much  time  is  lost  if 
each  centering  problem  '(computing 
margins,  centering  a  line  or  table,  etc.) 
must  Ik*  solved  and  verifit'd  twice.  So, 
it  is  wis<‘  to  have  all  students  adjust 
the  pap<*r-<*dge  guide  so  that  all  may 
use  the  same  centering  point— .50,  if 
most  machiiK's  are  elite;  45,  if  most 
an*  pica. 

If  you  do  US4*  OIK*  centering  p«)int, 
then  you  can— 

14.  Coll  Ovt,  "Chock  1" 

Teach  the  students  that  the  word 
“C'heck!"  is  a  signal  for  them  to  l(M)k 
at  the  line  scale  and  to  sing  out  in¬ 
stantly  the  numlK*r  they  seit*  at  the 
printing  |K)int.  For  example,  if  you've 
jiLst  had  the  class  center  a  wor<l, 
“Check,  cla.ss!"  you  say. 

“F'orty-five,”  most  students  call. 

Any  student  not  at  45  can  then  get 
to  it  and  pnK'eed  from  there. 

The  device  is  very  helpful  in  any 
kind  of  group  practice  in  which  you 
wish  to  verify,  liefore  going  on  with 
the  next  step  of  presentation,  that  all 
students  have  their  carriages  at  the 
same  point— at  the  center,  at  tlu*  point 
of  indentation,  at  the  point  for  setting 
a  tab  stop,  etc. 

15.  And  Prnvinw  PInnty 

Students  work  lK*tter  when  they  s<*e 
what  their  practice  is  leading  up  to. 
So,  suggestion:  Every  Monday,  l«x>k 
ahead  at  the  whole  week’s  work.  Giv€*s 
|K*rspective.  adtls  pressure. 

And,  make  a  point  also  of  showing 


students  any  test  or  examination  that 
they  wall  take  a  week  or  two  later— 
there  should  Ik*  no  mystery  alxjut  it. 
This,  t(K),  ad<ls  pressure  to  get  more 
done— ng/if  away! 

Miscnilaneous  Othnrs 

•  Se<*  to  what  ext<*nt  you  can  elim¬ 
inate  the  pc'iicil  from  the  typing  r(x)m. 
Suggestion:  As  a  starter,  have  students 
e(>mpute,  pr(K)freatl,  and  rec-ord  their 
long  timings  mitside  itf  clans.  Before 
leaving  the  nxirn,  they  need  to  note 
only  the  total  words  type<l. 

•  See  also,  to  what  extent  you  can 
cut  down  explanations  and  discussion. 
Most  lxx>ks  "sp<x)n  feed”  neW;,'lthi>>K'> 
so  that  i*xplanations  may  lx*  kept'tcTa^ 
minimum.  Have  typing,  not  talking. 

•  Put  ix)stt*rs  in  the  front  of  your 
r(X)m  to  illustrate  each  of  the  major 
letter,  manuscript,  and  table  styles; 
then  answer  (piestions  by  ixjinting  in¬ 
stead  of  talking. 

•  If  you’ve  lx‘en  having  students 
analyze  their  typing  errors  and  have 
Ireeii  having  th«?m  make  an  error  chart 
like  this— 
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ANALYZINO  mrrmrt  may  not  hm  wim 


—try  skipping  this  activity  for  two  or 
three  wt*eks;  see  whether  it  makes  any 
rlifferenc'e.  'There  is  just  alx>ut  as  much 
r»*search  evidence  to  indicate  that  er¬ 
rors  are  random,  are  chance,  and  .so 
not  worthy  of  the  time  that  analysis 
take's,  as  there  is  evidence  that  analysis 
is  worth  while*. 

•  If  a  small  class  meets  in  a  big 
nxun,  don't  let  students  scatter;  keep 
them  together,  up  front  near  the  black- 
Ixiard.  Tliis  save's  your  voitv,  exi>e- 
elites  elistribution  of  supplie*s,  makes 
eh‘inonstratie>ns  e*asier. 

•  Be*se*rve  game's  anel  erther  s|K'cial- 

( Continued  em  fVige  .36 ) 
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If  you  teach  in  a 
small  high  school 


HOW  MANY  of  these  office  machines 


LAWRINCE  W.  STEIN 

Unton  Free  High  School,  Wilmot,  Wisconsin 


Business  functions  have  iieen 

changing  rapidly  in  tlu;  past 
twenty  years,  but  not  commercial- 
course  offerings  in  our  small  high 
schools. 

To  train  skilled  business  help  today, 
the  small  high  school  must  give  its 
students  up-to-date  knowledge  of  the 
latest  Imsiness  machines.  More  and 
more  of  these  time-  and  money-saving 
machines  are  b<*ing  introduced  each 
year,  but  small  schools  have  fallen  so 
far  behind  the  trend  that  an  earni^st 
effort  is  necessary  to  modernize  our 
commercial  curriculum. 

In  1950  the  commercial  department 
of  our  sch(H)l  was  equipped  with  th*^e 
machines: 


Iienditure  of  approximately  $550. 

In  1952  one  rotary  calculator  was 
purchased;  and,  for  the  first  time  the 
office-machines  course  was  scheduled. 
Interest  develo|>ed,  and  the  following 
year  «Mir  budget  was  supplemented  by 
funds  from  the  commercial  club  and 
other  sch(K)l  activities.  Three  years 
later  our  dc*partm(‘iit  can  now  boast 
the  following  machines: 

19  Manual  Typewriters 
1  A.  B.  Dick  Mimc*ograph  (elec) 

1  Mimeoscope  and  Stand 

1  Standard  Fluid  Duplicator 

5  C.'omptometers,  key-driven  cal- 
cnilators  (8-cH)lumn) 

2  Bumnighs,  key-driven  calcula¬ 
tors  (5-column) 

2  Adding  Machines  (manual) 

1  Underwcxxl  10-key  Adding  .Ma¬ 
chine  (electric) 

1  Friden  Rtrtary  (Calculator 
1  National  Desk  Posting  Machini? 
(electric) 

1  #4(K)  Addrc'ssograph  Machine 
1  Underwcxxl  Typewriter  (elec) 

1  IBM  Typewriter  (electric) 

1  (Check  Protector 
1  Time- .Master  Dictaphone 

The  enrollment  at  Wilimrt  High 
Sch<x)l  is  2(K»  students.  I.»»st  year  .50 
per  c’cmt  of  our  c*(nnm<‘rcial  graduates 
receivixl  positions  through  tlw  sch<x)l 
before  th<*  completion  of  the*  sclxxil 
year.  With  their  well-rounded  train¬ 
ing  on  businc'ss  machiix^,  (xir  former 


graduate's  have*  proveM  to  employers 
that  tlu*y  are  efficient  office*  help. 

(Commercial  teachers  woiilel  do  well 
to  kee*p  in  enHitact  with  former  stu¬ 
dents.  It  was  through  this  me>ans  that 
the  necessity  of  a  course  in  business 
machine's  was  impre'sse'd  exi  lis. 

We  learne'd  that,  while  in  large* 
cities  a  we'll-planne'd  commercial 
training  program  has  In'e'ii  carried  exit 
in  vfX.'atioiuil  schexils,  this  has  not 
Ix'e'ii  true  of  the  average  small  high 
schexil.  In  our  case,  the  result  was 
that  our  graduate's  we're  entering  the* 
biisine'ss  world  hanelicappe-el.  Their 
lack  eif  knowledge  caused  them  to 
acce'pt  )ol>s  tliat  did  not  challenge' 
tlu'm.  Wfjcn  a  positiem  was  olitaineel, 
furthc'r  training  was  necessary. 

.An  eifflce'  machiners  cexirse  is  nenv 
Ix'ing  eiffe're'cl  in  exir  night-schexil 
adult-e'diicatiexi  program.  With  each 
ye'ar  of  adult  night  sc'hexil,  more  and 
meire  |>ee)ple'  are  lM‘e>exning  aware  eif 
exir  training  preigrarn.  Tfiis  is  eine  of 
the  Ix'st  public-relations  preigrains  that 
a  schexil  can  carry  exit. 

K««p  Pacm  with  Bwtinett 

Impreiving  our  small  higli  schexil 
biisine'ss  c-exirses  is  a  never-ending 
task.  Texlay  eiiir  primary  objective  is 


17  Manual  Tyi>ewriters 
1  Mimexigraph 
1  Spirit  Duplicateir 
1  Adding  Machine  (manual) 

Our  first  ste'p  in  expanding  the  de¬ 
partment  was  to  acquaint  exir  teacli- 
e?rs  with  the  advantages  of  machine 
training.  To  awaken  the  public,  we 
then  held  a  demonstratiexi  erf  eiffice 
machines  at  a  P.  T.  A.  meeting. 

As  a  result  erf  this  program,  twei 
key-driven  calculators  were  purchased 
in  19.51  and  integrated  inter  an  office'- 
practic’e  class.  Tlirougli  conference's 
with  the*  principal,  Mr,  Schnurr,  a 
plan  for  acejuiring  further  machine's 
was  inaiigurate'd.  The  board  eif  e'du- 
cation  approved  alsei  an  annual  ex- 
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K,  P.  Smith  (to  neatly  dreu,  bright • 
faced  girl  getting  herself  at  his  desk) : 
MUi  Ready,  I’ve  just  received  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  the  Kearny  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  rfx}uesting  me  to 
send  an  applicant  for  a  secretarial 
position  in  their  main  offic'C.  I’ve 
chosen  you  to  go  for  the  interview 
because  you  most  nearly  meet  their 
qualifications. 

Helen  Ready:  Hiank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity.  Did  they 
mention  any  partictilar  time? 

Mr.  S.:  No,  they  didn’t;  but  their  of¬ 
fice  hours  are  from  nine  to  five. 

Helen:  Then  it  would  be  best  for  me 
to  get  there  about  ten  o’clock  tomor¬ 
row  morning,  wouldn’t  it? 


Mr.  S.:  I  see  you’re  aware  of  the  best 
time  to  report  for  an  interview.  Very 
good.  In  case  you  should  need  it, 
here’s  a  card  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Robertson,  who’s  in  charge  of  all  per- 
sormel.  Hell  be  expecting  you— I  told 
him  I’d  have  someone  there  in  the 
morning.  Good  luck! 

Helen:  'Thank  you.  Good-by,  Mr. 
Smith.  (To  herself)  I  think  I’D  go  to 
the  C'hamber  of  Commerce  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  what  the  Keaniy  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  makes.  It  might  help 
me  during  my  interview.  Personnel 
men  know  you’re  really  interested  in 
working  for  the  company  when  you 
I(M>k  up  information  in  advance. 

SCENE  2 
At  Horn* 

Helen:  Oh,  Mother!  I’m  going  to  the 
Kearny  Manufacturing  Company  for 
an  interview  tomorrow  morning.  Do 
you  happen  to  know  anyone  who 
works  for  them?  I  mi^t  be  able  to 
use  him  as  one  of  my  references. 

Mrs.  Ready:  No,  Helen,  I'm  sorry; 
but  I  don’t  believe  I  do.  Would  you 
like  me  to  press  your  print  dress  for 
you? 


TWO  SKITS:  HOW  ONE  STUDENT  PREPARED  FOR  AN 


SCiNE  1 

End  of  School  Day 

K.  P.  SiAiiu  (looking  up  from  his 
desk  as  student  appears  in  doorway 
and  motUmiitg  her  to  be  seated) :  Miss 
Watamimtt,  I  asked  you  to  come  in 
liecause  Mr.  Robertson  of  the  Keaniy 
Manufacturing  Company  just  phoned 
and  asked  me  to  send  one  of  our  June 
graduates  in  for  an  interview  at  ten 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning.  There’s  a 
position  open  in  the  company’s  main 
office.  I’d  like  you  to  apply.  I  hope 
you’ll  follow  the  instructions  and  ad¬ 
vice  you've  received  about  proper 
interview  procedures.  Good  luck: 

Mary  Wataminet:  'Thanks  loads. 
You  can  count  on  me.  (To  herself  as 
she  walks  out)  Tm  going  to  drop  over 
to  the  Snack  Shack  and  have  a  soda 
and  yak  awhile.  That’s  a  good  way  to 
keep  from  getting  nervous  and  excited 
when  a  big  event  is  coming  off. 

Mr.  Smith  (to  himself):  I  only  wish 
Mary  would  wake  up  and  realize  that 
holding  a  job  depends  on  attitudes, 
character,  and  usable  skills,  not  on 
“putting  it  over," 
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Helen:  No,  thanks,  Mother.  Judging 
by  what  we’ve  been  told  in  class,  I 
think  my  navy  blue  suit  and  iny  blue 
hat  and  clean ‘white  gloves  would  be 
best.  If  I  limit  my  jewelry  to  my 
watch  and  my  ruby  ring,  and  make 
sure  my  fingernails  are  well  mani¬ 
cured,  I’ll  feel  well  groomed— that  is, 
if  I  get  a  good  night’s  sleep. 

Tlie  brochure  about  Keaniy  was 
really  interesting;  and  I’ve  checked, 
once  more,  the  important  points  in  the 
interview  pamphlet  Mr.  Smith  gave 
us.  You  know.  Mother,  I  feel  confident 
that  I’ll  get  the  job.  Mr.  Smith  always 
told  us  that,  if  we  developed  our 
skills  to  an  obooe-average  rate  and 
prepared  for  a  successful  interview, 
we  would  take  it  in  our  stride.  I  think 
he’s  right. 

Mother:  Well,  Helen,  you’ve  certain¬ 
ly  thought  it  through  very  carefully. 

Helen:  I’m  glad  you  think  so,  too. 
Mother.  Now  to  sleep!  Good  night. 

SCENE  3 
At  th«  OfRc* 

Helen  (to  herself,  as  she  enters):  It’s 
ten  to  ten,  and  I’m  right  on  time. 


Miss  Efficiency:  Good  morning. 
May  I  help  you? 

Helen:  Good  morning.  I’m  Helen 
Ready,  from  Kearny  High  School.  Our 
principal,  Mr.  Smith,  made  an  ap¬ 
pointment  for  me  with  Mr.  Robertson 
for  ten  o’clock,  regarding  a  position. 

Miss  E.:  Yes,  Mr.  Robertson  is  expect¬ 
ing  you.  It’s  a  good  thing  you’re  on 
time— an  unexpected  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  has  been  called 
for  ten-thirty.  I’ll  tell  him  you’re  here. 
(CaUs  on  interoffice  phone.)  He’ll  see 
you  immediately.  The  first  door  on  the 
right,  please. 

Helen:  'Thank  you. 

(Entering  Mr.  Robertsons  office, 
Helen  finds  him  busy  checking  a  col¬ 
umn  of  figures.  She  staruls  erect  and 
alert,  but  gives  no  indication  of  notic¬ 
ing  what  he  is  doing.  He  looks  up.) 

Mr.  Robertson:  Good  morning.  Miss 
Ready. 

Helen:  Good  moniing,  Mr.  Roliert- 
son. 

Mr.  R.:  Won’t  you  sit  down,  please? 
Helen:  Thank  you. 


Mr.  R.:  'This  is  cH'irtainly  a  beautiful 
morning.  Makes  me  wish  I  could  be 
out  on  the  links  playing  golf. 

Hei.en:  It  really  is  giMMl  golfing 
weather. 

Mr.  R.:  I  read  that  Keaniy  High 
School's  baseball  team  is  enteretl  in 
the  Greater  Newark  Baseball  Tounia- 
meiit.  Are  you  a  loyal  rooter? 

Helen:  Yes;  1  like  all  the  high  school 
sports,  es|x*cially  baseball.  Our  school 
papier  says  we  have  a  good  chance  to 
win  the  tournament. 

Mr.  R.:  Tliat’s  fine.  Sint'e  Ill  have 
to  be  at  a  meeting  promptly  at  ten- 
thirty,  we’d  better  go  right  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  your  application.  Gould  you 
give  me  briefly  your  c'ducational  back¬ 
ground  as  far  as  your  high  school 
training  is  concerned? 

Helen:  This  is  my  fourth  year  at 
Keaniy  High  School.  I’ve  lieen  taking 
the  commercial  course,  majoring  in 
secretarial  training.  I’ve  had  the  usual 
academic  subjects— English,  history, 
science,  and  Spanish.  My  vocational 
training  has  included  business  arith- 
( Continued  on  page  32) 


■INTERVIEW,  AND  ANOTHER  DIDN’T 


LAWRENCE  A.  JENKINS 
with  DOLORESMILLIR 

Kearny  High  School,  Kearny,  New  jersey 


SCENE  2 
At  Horn* 

Mary:  Mom,  Mr.  Smith  has  asked  me 
to  go  on  an  interview  to  the  Kearny 
Manufacturing  Gompany  tomorrow 
morning.  At  last  I’ll  have  a  chance  to 
show  off  my  training  and  personality! 

Mrs.  Wataminet:  Do  you  want  me 
to  help  you  get  any  of  your  clothes 
ready? 

Mary:  Oh,  Mom,  I  have  all  night  to 
do  that.  I’m  going  to  relax. 

SCENE  3 
In  Hnr  Room 

Mary:  Oh,  Tm  so  excited  alxnit  going 
on  my  interview  that  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do!  Most  men  fall  for  those 
rolling  eyes  and  classy  kxiks.  I’ll  wear 
my  Marilyn  Monroe  sweater-  -that 
should  serul  ’em.  I’d  better  get  out 
the  danglers  with  the  arrows  on  the 
end,  and  my  bracelet  combination, 
and  rings.  I  think  men  like  to  sec  a  lot 
of  jewelry  on  their  employees.  They 
enjoy  those  tinkling  sounds— they  get 
tired  of  hearing  the  rat-a-tat-tat  of  the 
typewriter  all  the  time. 


SCENE  4 
At  th«  Office 

Mary  (to  herself,  as  she  enters): 
Well,  I’m  all  set  for  that  Mr.  Whatf- 
hisname.  Nolxxly  else  will  have  a 
chance  for  that  job  after  I’m  inter¬ 
viewed.  I  bettCT  check  to  see  I  got 
everything-my  spike  heels,  my  Tabu 
perfume.  Oh,  man!  My  appointment’s 
for  ten,  and  it’s  ten-fifteen  now.  Oh, 
well,  when  he  sees  this  slinky  walk 
I’ve  been  practicing,  he'll  forget  I’m 
late.  (She  approaches  receptionist.) 
Hey,  can  you  let  me  in  to  see  Mr.— 
uh— uh— Robert.son?  I  have  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  him  about  a  job. 

Miss  Efficiency:  You’ll  have  to  wait 
for  quite  a  while  now.  Miss  Wata¬ 
minet.  Mr.  Robertson  Is  very  busy. 
Your  appointment  was  for  ten  o’ckx-k! 

Mary:  Yeah— O.K.,  just  call  me  when 
he’s  ready  to  see  me.  (Reads  comic 
magazine  she  has  brought  with  her, 
and  gradually  slouches  down  in  chair. 
Time  passes.) 

Miss  E.:  Mr.  Robert.son  will  see  you 
now.  Miss  Wataminet. 


Mary:  Thanks,  kid.  (Coes  into  office, 
holding  comic  magazine.)  Hi!  What 
are  you  reading— confidential  stuff? 

Mr.  Robertson:  Won’t  you  have  a 
seat.  Miss  Wataminet?  It’s  certainly  a 
lieautiful  day.  Sorta  gives  me  the 
golfing  fever,  but— 

Mary:  111  !x?t  you  play  hookey,  tiKi, 
every  once  in  a  while,  and  sneak  out 
to  the  golf  course.  Guess  we  come 
from  the  same  family  tree, 

Mr.  R.:  I  see  the  Keaniy  baseliall 
team  has  entererl  the  Greater  Newark 
Ba.seball  Toiiniameiit,  Are  you  Inter¬ 
ested  in  your  school  teams? 

Mary:  Nah,  I  don’t  folkiw  the  bas<^- 
ball  team— my  Iwy  friend  plays  fiKit- 
ball. 

Mr.  R.:  I  unilerstand  you1l  be  grad¬ 
uated  in  June.  Gan  you  give  me  a  bit 
of  your  high  school  b:ickgroiin<l? 

Mary:  Sure,  anything  you  waota 
know.  I’ve  had  everything— the  works. 

Mr.  R.:  Wliat  was  your  scholastic 
standing  in  your  class? 

(Ctmiintted  on  page  34) 
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PRID  WINOIR 

Ofefun  itate  CotK*K' 
G^alln,  Oregon 


REMEDIAL 

TYPING 

COURSE 


M- 


WORTH  WHILE? 


CAN  WE  SALVACiE  our  problem 
typing  itiulents— particularly  thosa* 
who  try  earnently  to  do  well  but  just 
can't  make  the  skill  grade?  And  is  it 
worth  while  to  offer  special  trtining 
for  students  who  need  only  to  perfect 
some  one  aspect  of  their  work? 

Let  us  consider  what  a  sp<‘cial 
course— a  “lechnUpurs"  course  or  a 
"ri*mediar  course— can  do  for  your 
ty|)ewriting  program.  Tlie  only  stu* 
dents  who  are  admitted  are  those  who 
.<^.’’^^can  be  expec*te<I  to  profit  in  specific 
ways  from  this  siH'cial  help.  I  have 
found  that  a  course*  of  this  kind  is  ikR 
difficult  to  set  up  and  that  we  salvage 
laRh  time  and  students. 

To  illustrate  this  plan,  I  am  pre- 
se’iitiiig  here  a  detaileel  desc’ription  of 
just  such  a  course,  with  case*  8tudie*s 
t{)  bring  out  the  more  pe*rtinent  reme¬ 
dial  aspt*cts  of  an  average  typewriting 
class.  Perhaps  they  will  help  you. 

During  last  year’s  spring  tt*rm,  we 
offereel  an  elec'tive,  two-credit  course 
in  Remedial  Typewriting  at  Oregon 
.State  College,  Any  stude*nt,  regardless 
of  major  departmemt,  was  eligible  to 
enroll,  so  ItNig  as  she  was  not  writing 
almve  55  net  words  a  minute  on  five- 
minute  writings. 

Composition  of  Hio  Group 

Tliirty-six  students  (representing  six 
major  departments)  ervolled  in  tlie 
'lass,  and  a  numlM*r  were  turned  away. 
We  found  that  the  average  typist  in 
this  gn>up  had  had  338  classroom 
hours  of  instruction  before  entering 
the  remedial  class.  (Tlie  small(*st  num¬ 
ber  of  hiHirs  was  1.50,  and  the  great¬ 
est  was  540.)  In  spite  of  the  impres¬ 
sive  number  of  hours  of  instruction, 
the  students’  average  starting  basic 
rate  was  only  47  words  a  minute. 


The  classnxrm  was  efjuipp<*d  with 
29  manual  and  7  electric  typewriters. 
An  overhead  projector  and  flashmeter 
were  available  for  tachistoscopic 
teaching  proc-edures. 

This  arurse  was  design<.*d  primarily 
to  me<*t  the  needs  of  the  students  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  progress 
they  had  made  in  typewriting,  and 
were  determin«*d  to  do  something 
about  it.  In  line  with  this  aim,  teach¬ 
ing  procedures  were  designed  to  make 
students  aware  that  I  had  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  improve,  and  fully 
expect<*d  them  to  do  so. 

Tuoching  Procudurus 

Tliese  are  the  teaching  procedures 
I  used  in  the  remedial  typ<*writing 
csiurse  (text  materials  consisted  of  the 
two  drill  IxKiks  and  supplementary 
materials  of  various  typ«*s): 

WARMUP;  Assignments  were  made 
every  week  or  ten  days,  and  empha¬ 
sized  some  specific  skill -development 
phase.  I  kept  a  reewd  of  lines  Hirned 
in,  allowing  ixinus  provisioas  for  thosr* 
doing  extra  drilling. 

TIMINGS;  I  user!  short  timings  every 
day,  and  five-minute  writings  alxnit 
three  times  a  week.  A  constant  goal  of 
not  more  than  one  t*rror  a  minute  of 
typing  prt*vaile<l. 

SUPERVISION;  I  ctmtinually  made 
use  of  individual  supervision,  diagno¬ 
sis,  and  pres<Tiption  for  possiljle  cure. 
Students  welcomed  the  "snooping”; 
in  fact,  they  rest'iited  being  ignored 
for  hK)  long.  I  kept  a  diary-type  rec¬ 
ord  on  each  student,  listing  all  perti¬ 
nent  facts  in  the  iMitdaMik. 

GRADING;  I  employed  every  pos¬ 
sible  meaius  to  let  stiKlcnts  know  that 


they  would  lie  evaluated  <m  the  basis 
of  improvement  rather  than  any  pre¬ 
set  standards  of  perfbrmanc'e. 

DRILLING:  I  used  speed,  accuracy, 
control,  and  technique  driRs  of  every 
type.  Students  knew  what  w'as  being 
emphasizwl,  and  worked  to  reach 
each  specific  goal. 

MOTIVATION;  The  greatest  need 
wiis  for  a  relaxed  feeling  at  the  ma¬ 
chine,  with  a  resulting  “I  love  to  type” 
attitude.  We  held  frequent  individual 
and  gnmp  competitions.  Show-of- 
hands  tecbikiques,  posting  top  im¬ 
provement  scores,  camjkaigns  of  praise 
and  encouragement— all  were  vital 
to  this  self-confidence  program. 

VISUAL  AIDS:  I  used  tachistoscopic 
training  three  times  a  week,  on  the 
average.  Words,  plirases,  digits,  and 
specialty  forms  made  up  the  program. 
We  had  many  blackboard,  bulletin 
Ixiard,  and  demonstration  programs. 
Results  added  proof  to  the  already  ac- 
ce^>ted  fatrt  that  retardt*d  learners 
lienefit  greatly  from  visual  pnigrams. 

ELECTRICS;  (Mass  size,  and  the 
numlier  of  days  in  the  term,  made  it 
nece.ssary  to  limit  each  student  to 
st*ven  periods  on  an  electric.  Those 
transferring  back  to  manuals  hel]X*d 
orient  new  groups.  On  switching  days, 
I  avoided  any  fonn  of  evaluative  ac¬ 
tivity,  providing  a  ix?riod  for  ac- 
(|U4iintanoe  with  tlie  machine  instead. 

Com  Histories 

In  order  to  provide  readers  with 
sptx-ific  it*medial  inforrrvation  that  may 
lx*  hel|4ul  in  their  own  classes,  I  have 
singlerl  out  several  students  for  atten¬ 
tion.  (Names  have  been  changed  to 
avoid  I'lnbarrassment.) 
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CASE 


REMEDY 


RESULT 


MARY  was  quite  erratic,  typed  liaht 
and  dark  letters,  had  very  poor  pos¬ 
ture  and  operating  techniques. 


The  use  of  a  rubber  band  and  a 
card  under  each  wrist  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  the  excess  wrist  ac¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  humping  of  the 
right  wrist. 


SALLY  wrote  with  metronomic 
rhythm,  at  a  rate  of  about  45,  with 
fine  accuracy.  Attempts  to  get  her  to 
use  fMittern  stroking  met  with  resist¬ 
ance;  she  was  satisfied  with  her  work. 
However,  when  friends  started  to  pass 
her,  she  pulled  up  to  53. 


JANE  was  completely  frustrated 
about  her  typing  ability  and  contirm- 
ally  wore  a  pained  expression.  Also, 
she  leaned  so  far  to  the  left  tlutt  she 
was  labeled  “The  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa.“  She  stroked  between  60  and 
85,  but  could  never  get  her  errors 
below  five  on  a  timing. 


During  an  early  flash  session, 
ALICE  used  both  thumbs  to  sjMtce, 
just  as  one  shifts  on  the  manual. 


RAY  was  a  prime  example  of  how  not 
to  operate  a  typewriter.  His  elbows 
were  in  “wing"  position,  and  both 
wrists  sagged.  His  first  twelve  timings 
contained  over  ten  errors  each. 


SUE  was  the  most  inaccurate  student 
in  the  class;  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
her  to  make  three  errors  a  minute. 
This  was  not  due  to  lack  of  effort— 
she  was  one  of  the  hardest  workers 
in  the  class. 


Sally  was  placed  in  the  first  group 
on  the  electrics,  and  took  to  them 
immediately.  The  combination  of 
tachistoscopic  work  and  electric  ty\}*’- 
writer  did  wonders  for  her,  and  she 
Imcame  the  “pacer'’  for  the  class  ifi 
all  flash  sessions. 


In  addition  to  constant  remindf'rs 
about  position,  Jaru'  twedcd  just  as 
constant  praise  and  encouragement. 
She  fought  the  electric  all  the  time, 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  tears  much 
of  the  time. 


A  rubber  band  was  used  to  re¬ 
strain  her  left  thumb;  but,  when  it 
was  removed,  the  old  habit  came 
back.  However,  after  only  two  jreriotls 
on  the  electric,  it  left  for  good. 


He  wore  his  coat  over  his  arms  and 
cards  on  his  wrists,  atul  he  welcomed 
suggestions.  A  program  of  controlled 
stroking  was  also  used  to  build  con- 
fid  ence  and  relaxation. 


TachistoscofHc  training  revealed 
that,  no  matter  where  she  sat,  she 
missed  many  exposures.  A  study  of 
several  timings  showed  an  increase  in 
errors  near  the  end  of  the  timing.  She 
corvndted  an  eye  sjrecialist. 


Basic  starting  rate  of  45  tww  raised 
to  55,  with  a  consistent  two  or  three 
errors  per  timing.  ( She  tyf)ed  all  sttm- 
mer,  and  her  emfdoyer  wrote  a  letter 
of  praise  for  her  typing  efficiency. 


She  attained  a  final  rate  of  64,  with 
one  or  two  errors,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  skitlfid  ofterators  at  the  end  of 
the  term. 


Just  iM'fore  the  etui  of  the  term,  she 
began  to  gain  confitlence,  which  teas 
refh’cted  in  her  accurate  typing.  She 
became  the  most  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  class,  atul  stopped  daily  to  tell 
about  tlmt  day’s  jterformance.  She 
wrote  several  85-word  timings  with 
rw  errors. 


Alice  imreased  her  gritss  speetl 
over  ten  words  a  minute  immediately, 
atul  her  hist  two  timings  were  85  net. 
with  three  errors. 


Ray  twver  raised  his  gross  rate 
above  50,  but  his  last  seven  timings 
had  fewer  than  five  mistakes. 


Smp  reported  Itack  with  the  news 
tiuit  she  needed  bifocal-t.  When  she  be¬ 
came  used  to  her  glasses,  she  began 
to  improve  her  accuracy,  atul  her  last 
six  timings  had  less  than  one  error  a 
minute. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

Some  of  the  signiBc-ant  outc-omes 
of  the  one-term  remedial  course: 

•  The  final  class  average,  based 
on  the  average  of  the  three  best  tim¬ 
ings,  was  56,  or  a  9  net  warn  increase 
in  teti  weeks. 


NET  WOHDS  A  MINUTE 
WITH  FIVE  EKKORS  OR  LESS 


Rates 

Number 

Number 

between 

starting 

ending 

35-39 

2 

0 

40-44 

12 

3 

45-40 

6 

2 

50-54 

16 

12 

55-50 

8 

60-64 

7 

65-69 

3 

70-74 

1 

•  For  students  classified  as  aver¬ 
age  or  below  alter  considerable  train¬ 
ing,  seven  hours  is  not  enough  time 
on  thr’  electric.  Two  we<’ks  should  Ik* 
the  minimum  time.  Only  three  stu¬ 
dents  showed  improvement  (m  the 
electric,  but  all  improved  greatly  af¬ 
ter  transfer  (evidence  that  training 
on  electrics  makes  for  In'tter  manual 
operators ) . 

Unsigiu*d  stiidc'iit  comments  listed 
these  values  for  the-  course  (in  order 
of  frecpiency) : 

Improved  techiii(|ue» 

Relaxation  and  confidence 
Emphasi*  on  numbers 
Tachiatoscopic  training 
Practice  cmi  electrics 
Improved  concentration 


•  IaM>king  at  the  instructional  side 
of  the  jMcture,  this  clau  r«|uired  tre- 
mendoiLS  teac-her  <*ff(jrt,  but  left  me 
with  a  greater  sense  of  pcirscjnal  pride 
and  .satisfaction  than  any  other  typing 
cLiss  in  my  many  years  of  teaching. 
'File  class  worked  as  hard  as  1  did,  aiul 
showed  its  appreciation  of  what  I 
was  trying  to  accomplish  in  this  spe¬ 
cial  course. 

•  Ix.*t’s  n<»t  l)ec<Mne  so  concerned 
alamt  records  and  busy-work  assign¬ 
ments  that  we  forgi*t  to  study  our 
students.  We  are  all  too  likely  to 
judge  our  successes,  and  to  inflate 
our  egos,  l>y  the  satisfying  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Utp  students,  and 
to  ignore  completely  therse  who  seem 
to  be  hc>peless  (?)  misfits. 


MAY,  1955  , 
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Test  9  on  Elementary 
Bookkeeping  Theory 

HARRY  HUFFMAN,  Virginia  rohrttclinic  Insritvta 

This  test,  tlie  ninth  in  our  apecial  new  b<K)kkeepinK 
serieM,  cov(*ri  Ixrokketrping  entries  for  depreciation,  bad 
debts,  accrui'd  income,  accrued  expr^nses,  deferred  income, 
and  deferred  expenses.  It  may  l)e  administf'red  iM*ar  the  end 
of  May  to  any  iKNikkeeping  class,  and  is  independent  of  any 
textb(M>k.  The  corr<?ct  answer  to  each  question  is  given  in 
itaJic  type.  There  are  50  olrjective  questions,  which  may  be 
scored  either  by  the  point  system  (2  points  for  each  cor¬ 
rect  answer)  or  by  normal<‘urve  distribution. 


SECTION  1 

Head  each  statement,  then  circle  the  word  True  or  False. 


1.  By  deferred  expenses  we  mean  goods  and  services 
that  we  will  ttmsuine  later  but  nave  already  paid 

for  ....  .  True  P'alse 

2.  By  accrued  expenses  we  mean  goods  and  services 

that  we  have  used  but  have  neither  paid  for  nor 
receivetl  an  invoice  for  .  True  False 

3.  By  deferred  income  we  mean  money  received 
for  goods  or  servic'es  that  we  will  deliver  in  the 

future  .  .  True  False 

4.  By  accrueti  expense's  we  mean  money  that  we 

have  not  received  for  goods  that  another  business 
has  delivered  to  us  or  tor  servic'es  that  have  |>een 
remlered  for  us  True  False 

5.  B<M>kki'etierB  record  all  expenses  that  the  btuiness 
has  incurred  during  the  fiscal  period  so  that 

tlieir  laioks  tell  a  true  story  .  ...  True  False 

6.  Ttie  profit  and  loss  statem<>nt  need  iH>t  show 
all  the  expenses  that  have  occurred  during  a 

fiscal  |)eriod  True  False 

7.  Businesses  that  have  a  large  number  of  credit 
customers  often  have  to  assume  that  some  will  not 

uay  their  bills  True  False 

8.  We  use  tlie  account.  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts,  to 
roi-ord  the  aiiHMints  that  customers  will  not  or 

can  iM)t  pay  True  False 

B.  ITie  Reserve  for  Bad  Delits  at'count  is  an  asset 

valuation  ocixiunt  True  False 

l(i.  VVlien  a  custcauer  fails  to  i>ay  his  delBs  over  a 
long  perhal  of  time,  we  debit  Reserve  for  Bad 
Debts  ....  Tnte  False 

11.  Bookkee{)t-rs  estimate  each  fiscal  pi'riod  the 

amount  of  depreciation  on  delivery  equipment  True  False 

12.  We  debit  Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Equip¬ 
ment  for  the  anaiunt  of  tne  depreciation  each 

fiscal  period  True  False 

13.  The  Reserve  for  IViareciation  account  usually 

has  a  credit  balanc'c  True  False 

14.  K<]uipinent  that  wears  out  and  becomes  cait-of- 

date  over  a  period  of  time  is  said  to  be  depre¬ 
ciating  ...  .  True  False 


IF  YOU  HAVE  a  successful  t(*at  you  arc  willing  to  share, 
send  *t  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  $10  if  it  is  accepted  for 
publication.  It  must  be  on  one  topic,  be  usable  with  any 
textbook,  and  permission  to  duplicate  must  be  given.  Be 
sure  to  enclose  tlie  correct  answers. 


1.5.  In  imler  to  cak*ulate  tlie  amount  of  depreciation, 
we  need  not  know  the  original  cost  of  a  piece  of 
rauipment  or  the  numiier  of  year.s  it  will  lie  used  True  False 

16.  Ine  oalance  of  the  Salaritrs  Payable*  account  is 

usually  a  credit  Tnie  False 

17.  Ihe  Salaries  Payable*  account  is  listed  on  tlie 

lialance  sheet  as  an  asset  True  False 

18.  Interest  earned  by  a  business,  yet  not  n'ceived, 

is  accrued  interest  income  True  False 

19.  Wc  do  not  consider  prepaid  insuraruo  as  an  oper¬ 
ating  expense  until  it  nas  expired  True  False 

20.  A  reversing  entry  is  exactly  the  same  as  an  ad¬ 
justing  entry  True  False 


SECTION  2 

Study  each  statement  and  select  tlie  lettered  phrase  that  tlie 
statement  liest  explains. 

(A)  Accrued  ex|)ense.  ( B )  AccTued  income.  ( C )  Bad 
delits.  (D)  Deferred  expense.  (E)  Deferred  income. 

(F)  D^reciation.  (G)  Interiist  receivable.*  (H)  In¬ 
terest  payable.*  ( I )  Reserve  for  bad  debts.  ( J ) 
Reserve  for  depreciation.  (K)  Reversing  entry. 

21.  An  entry  made  at  the  lieginning  of  the  month  so  that 


tlie  expense  and  income  aaxiuiits  will  show  the  actual 
expense  and  income  for  the  current  fiscal  period. .  K 

22.  Exfienses  incurred  during  a  fiscal  period  that  remain 

unpaid  at  the  cmd  of  the  period . . A 

23.  Estimated  depreciation  of  a  fixed  asset  over  a  period 

of  time.  .  .  .  / 

24.  Inc'oine  earned  during  a  fiscal  period  that  has  not  ac'tu- 

ally  be<m  received  during  the  fiscal  period .  B 

2.5.  Amounts  set  aside  from  earnings  against  possible 

losses  from  uncolleciible  delits . .  I 

26.  laisses  caused  by  the  failure  of  customers  to  pay  what 

they  owe.  .  .  .  C 

27.  An  asset  of  amounts  to  be  colhxjted  as  interest .  G 

28.  Kxpensi.'s  paid  in  advance.  .  .  .  D 

29.  D^-rea.ies  in  the  value  of  a  fixed  asset  on  account  of 

wear  and  tear  and  age.  .  F 

30.  Inc'ome  received  in  advance . E 


SECTION  3 

Determine  the  debits  and  credits  for  these  transactions  by 
writing  the  letter  of  each  account  in  the  appropriate  (.'oliimn. 

( A )  Bad  debts  exxxsnse.  ( B )  Depreciation  expense. 

(C)  Insurance  expense.  (D)  Interest  expense.  (E) 

Interest  inc'ome.  (F)  Interest  payable.*  (G)  In¬ 
terest  rec'eivable.*  (II)  Prepaid  insurance.  (I)  Re¬ 
serve  for  bad  debts.  (J)  Reserve  for  denreiiation 
of  equipment.  ( K )  Salary  expense.  ( L ;  Salaries 
payable.*  (M)  Supplies.  (N)  Supplies  expense. 

Debit  Cheimt 


31-32.  To  adjust  the  Supplies  account  so  that  the 

amount  we  have  usra  is  an  expense .  N  M 

33-34.  To  reaird  our  estimated  amount  of  debts  for 

which  we  may  never  receive  payment .  A  / 

35-36.  To  adjust  the  insurance  account  so  that  the 

anaiunt  of  expired  insurance  is  an  expense. .  .  C  H 

37-38.  To  record  the  depreciation  of  equipment.  .  H  J 

39—40.  To  record  expenstni  due  to  interest  that  we 

have  not  yet  paid .  /)  F 

41-42.  To  record  salaries  that  our  employees  have 

earned  but  that  we  have  not  yet  paid .  K  L 

43-44.  To  record  income  we  have  earned  on  a  note 

receivable  but  that  we  have  not  yet  rec'eived.  G  E 

45—46.  To  cancel  the  Interest  Payable  account  at  the 
beginning  of  a  fiscal  period  so  that  we  can 

detennine  our  interest  expoise. .  F  P 

47-48.  To  cancel  the  Salaries  Payable  account  at  th<‘ 
beginning  of  a  fiscal  period  so  that  we  can 

determine  our  total  salary  expense .  /.  K 

49-50.  To  cancel  the  Interest  Receivable  account  at 
the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  period  so  that  we  can 
determine  our  total  inc-ome  from  interest.  E  G 


*  The  foltowina  term*  are  interchangeable.  Teacher*  *houM  rrfer  to  the 
tmt  that  they  are  uatng. 

Interest  reoaivable  or  Aocmed  interest  income 
Interest  iiayahle  or  Accrued  interest  expense 
Salaries  payable  or  Acrrned  salary  expense 
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Spelling  Test  for  Insurance  Unit 

LLOYD  D.  NELSON,  Savanna  (Illinois)  Community  High  School 

IT  IS  OFTEN  AMUSING  to  check  spelling  tests.  The  teacher  dictates  the 
*  words  rhyme,  scheme,  and  zinc.  But  what  appears  on  the  students’  papers  is  | 
time,  keen,  and  sink.  Are  these  really  hearing  errors,  or  are  students  trying  to 
rhyme  words  that  they  know  how  to  spell?  Spelling  skill  is  important.  'Fhe  part  ! 
that  is  overlooked,  however,  is  the  skill  in  using  the  spelling  word  properly. 
Because  a  student  knows  how  to  spell  a  word  does  not  mean  he  has  nuule  that 
word  a  part  of  this  vocabulary.  Here  is  a  combination  vocabulary-spelling  test 
that  a  teacher  can  use  for  the  Insurance  Unit  of  a  General  Business  class. 


Read  each  statement  carefully.  You  are  to  decide  what  word  is  wanted  and  write 
it  in  the  blank  provided.  Spidl  the  word  correctly.  Tlie  first  part  of  tlie  answer  is 
given  to  help  you.  Correct  aiuwers  are  italicized  in  tlie  right-hand  column. 


1.  A  feeling  of  safety  is  called  sec . .  security 

2.  Anything  that  a  person  owns  is  called  his  p - -  .  .  property 

3.  A  payment  made  on  an  insurance  contract  for  protection  against 

loss  is  called  a  p - — .  premium 

4.  A  person  who  has  a  c'ontract  with  an  insurance  company  is 

called  a  p . .  .  policyholder 

5.  A  person  who  is  walking  is  called  a  p - ' . .  pedestrian 

6.  A  listing  ol  the  contents  of  a  house  is  trailed  an  i - inventory 

7.  “Dangerous”  means  the  same  as  haz . .  .  hazardous 

8.  Speeding  is  a  common  example  of  a  traffic  v - - -  violation 

9.  The  practice  of  preserving  natural  rtnamrc'es  and  human  life 

through  care  is  called  c - .  .  coruenmtion 

10.  A  written  contract  with  an  insuranc-e  company  is  a  p  ■  -  policy 

11.  A  violent  crash  involving  two  or  more  cars  is  culled  a  c - .  collision 

12.  Automobile  insurance  that  includes  proteirtion  against  fire,  theft, 

flood,  hail,  glass  breakage,  etc.,  is  called  conr - -  compensation 

13.  A  plan  requiring  prop«*rty  owners  to  buy  coverage  equal  to  80 

per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  property  is  called  c - -  coinsurance 

14.  An  insurance  policy  is  made  payable  to  the  b - .  . .  beneficiary 

15.  A  word  meaning  “pitrtaining  to  buxim'ss  conditions”  is 

eco  .  .  economic 

16.  Laws  are  actually  rules  and  r -  regulations 

17.  A  person  who  does  not  take  chances  acts  with  pre - .  precaution 

18.  Chairs,  desks,  and  tables  are  examples  of  f  . . — . .  furniture 

19  The  two  iwr  cent  of  earnings  up  to  |4,200  deducted  from  em¬ 
ployee  earnings  for  Six-ial  Security,  is  called  an  a - -  assessment 

20.  A  person  who  seeks  a  job  is  seeking  em - .  employment 

21.  Life  insurance  on  which  you  pay  as  long  as  you  live  is  called 

ordinary  or  s - 1 . . . .  straight  life 

22.  The  type  of  insurance  contract  best  fur  saving  is  en - .  endowment 

23.  Relatives  outliving  a  person  who  has  died  are  his  sur.  .  ....  survivors 

24.  Ihe  phra.se  in  a  contract  that  means  payment  will  be  doubled 

in  case  of  violent  death  by  external  means  is  d -  double 

i . . indemnity 

25.  Money  that  is  taken  out  of  a  person’s  salary  before  lie  gets  it 

is  called  a  de . deduction 

26.  Wlieii  property  is  pledged  as  si^i-urity  for  a  debt,  the  contract 

is  called  a  m .  .  mortgage 

27.  Something  expecti'd  to  last  forever  is  said  to  Ik*  p - permanerU 

28.  A  form  that  a  person  fills  out  when  he  wants  to  buy  insiiratK'e 

is  called  an  a . .  .  applicatUm 

29.  A  life-protection  contnict  that  is  (raid  up  in  a  specific  numiM'r  limited  payment 

of  years  is  called  a  I -  p - ; -  p - policy 

•30.  If  a  person  does  not  keep  up  the  payments  on  his  life-protection 

contract,  his  contract  is  said  to  ! - .,  lapse 

31.  Machines  u.sed  in  homes— washers,  refrigerators,  stoves,  etc.— 

are  calU^d  a -  .  .  applian/:es 

32.  An  institutiim  where  sick  or  injured  (leopie  are  treated  and 

cared  for  is  called  a  h . . . .  hospital 

33.  Anotlicr  word  for  “obligation”  or  "duty”  is  res  responsibility 

34.  A  word  meaning  “the  largi^  possible  amount”  is  m  ...  maximum 

35.  llie  actual  wortli  of  a  hfe-protection  contract  c'on  be  measured  cash  surrender 

by  its  c - j - v - ...  value 

'36.  The  interest  payments  made  by  iruurance  companies  to  con¬ 
tract  holders  are  called  d  .  .  ditAderuis 

37.  Wlnrn  a  contract  fur  protection  has  lieen  allowed  to  expire,  it 

may  lie  brought  back  in  force  or  re - reinstated 

■38.  The  “feratures”  of  an  insurante  contract  are  called  p  — -  -  .  provisions 

39.  When  a  person  injures  himself,  he  has  an  a - -  .  .  accident 

40.  The  dote  that  something  becomes  due,  or  of  age,  is  called  tlie 

date  of  ro  ■  .  maturity 


Chacking  Con  Bo  Ovordono 

;  (Continued  from  page  18) 

jl  checking  of  papers  helps  to  foster  tliis 
j!  impression.  If  the  student  checks  his 
I  own  paper,  he  soon  gets  the  feeling 
i  that  he  is  doing  the  work  for  himself. 

!  He  comes  to  look  on  his  practice  work 
I  as  an  opjxirtunity  to  leani— feels  that 
he  is  working  for  his  own  betterment 
1  and  not  for  his  teacher.  He  puts 

I  thought  into  his  practice,  and  the 
thouglit  is  not  just  that  he  has  a  cer- 

:  tain  number  of  pages  to  do. 

II  In  placing  the  responsibility  for 
checking  on  the  .student,  we  must  first 

I  teach  him  what  is  correct  and  what  is 
;Ij  incorrect.  He  must  then  be  tauglit  to 
j|i  rec'ognize  acceptable  degrees  of  cor- 
i  rectness  and  unacceptable  degrees  of 
ill  incorrectness.  The  latter  is  the  difficult 
;|]  task.  A  thing  should  not  be  incorrect 
:  liecause  the  teacher  says  it  is,  but  be- 
ji  cause  there  are  imperfections  that  the 
j  student  can  rea)gnize. 

'  “But  how  are  we  going  to  grade 
our  students,”  Beverly  asked,  “if  we 
;  don’t  check  their  papers?”  First  of  all, 

I  told  her,  homework  is  a  poor  basis 
I  for  grading,  whether  it  is  checketl  by 
the  teacher  or  by  the  student.  How 
can  the  teacher  know  that  the  work 
j  was  done  by  the  student?  Short  tests 
•  j  are  a  much  better  basis  fur  grading. 

^  Of  course,  some  prxiple  are  unable  to 
do  their  best  untler  pressure,  but  this 
can  be  overcome  by  administering  the 
I  tests  frequently.  Knowing  that  his 
'1  grade  does  not  depend  tex)  much  on 
one  test,  the  student  will  not  tighten 
i;  up.  We  must  not  let  our  marking 
I  process  interfere  with  learning. 

A  teacher  cannot  posiiibly  do  all 
:  the  things  that  she  should  to  improve 
I  instruction.  It  is  a  matter  of  selecting 
;  the  most  important  thing.s  and  giving 
major  attention  to  them.  Teachers  must 
j  check  .some  papers;  but  most  teachers 
■  check  too  much,  crowding  out  more 
>  valuable  aciivity.  The  good  teacher  is 
,  confident  that  her  teaching  will  bring 
I  results.  The  taskmaster  teacher,  who 
I  hopes  to  find  as  many  errors  as  she 
I  expects,  is  seldom  disappointed. 

"Let  your  students  ch(x.’k  most  of 
their  work,”  I  advised  Beverly  before 
j  she  left.  "You’ll  lie  a  better  teacher 
^  if  y<iu  do— and  yoiill  get  more  pleas- 
[  lire  out  of  your  teaching.”  I  wish  every 
j  teacher  would  remember  this.  It  will 
give  students  a  more  satisfying  expt*- 
0  rienc’e.  It  will  also  l(*ave  the  teacher 
1.  more  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
:  them— which  is  of  far  greater  value 
ij  tlian  is  getting  acquainted  with  their 
I  homework. 
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Sk*  Got  ftio  Job 

(Ctmtinued  from  pane  27) 

tnrtic,  ty|)ewritiiii(,  ith<>rtharKl,  necrt:- 
buiiti  practic-**,  at  id  office*  practice. 

Mh.  K.;  Tluit  adds  up  to  good  basic 
preparation  for  a  busii»*ss  career. 
What  is  your  scholastic  standing  in 
your  class? 

IIelkn:  At  the  end  of  last  stnni'ster 
1  was  in  the  upiier  <|uarter  of  my  class 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five, 

Mk.  K.:  Your  instructor  spoke  very 
higlily  of  you,  and  I'm  befpnning  to 
uiid(*rstand  why.  What  are  your  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  speeds? 

I1k.lkn:  1  can  take  shorthand  at  about 
120  words  a  minute,  and  transcrilie 
my  iwites  accnirateiy  at  25  words  a 
minute.  My  ty|K*writing  S|M‘ed  just 
iKiw  is  usually  betwiam  65  and  70 
words  a  minute,  with  very  few  errors. 
You  might  like  to  sta;  some  of  the 
achievement  award  cards  I’ve  re¬ 
ceived.  {She  idtowM  them  to  him.) 
Tliis  card  is  my  J  20-word  certificate 
in  sliortliand.  'Fliat's  on  a  five-minute 
test.  And  this  one  is  for  typing  67 
words  a  minute  for  ten  minut<*s.  I 
made  only  two  errors  on  that  timt! 

Mh.  K.;  You  know.  Miss  Heady,  1 
interview  a  great  many  people,  but 
it's  very  seldom  that  any  of  them  can 
show  evitlence  to  buck  up  what  they 
say  alxmt  their  skill  abilities.  I’m 
impressed  with  these  awards  of  yours. 
Cun  you  o|K*rate  any  of  the  common 
office  machines  other  than  the  tyjH*- 
writer? 

IIklen:  Yes,  I  cun,  Mr.  Holx‘rtson.  I 
have  a  working  kiKiwledgi'  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  calculators,  the  repnxliiction 
machines,  and  the  F.  B.  X.  switch- 
iKMrd. 

Mk.  H.:  You’ve  certainly  lK‘en  lucky 
to  Itave  the  chume  to  learn  ulMiiit  so 
many  machines.  I  suppose  you’ve  hud 
instnu-tion  in  filing? 

Hklkn;  In  our  Office  Fructice  class 
we  studunl  the  common  methixls  and 
rules  of  filing,  then  we  applied  our 
knowledge  with  practice  sets.  And  we 
reviewed  the  principl(*s  again  in  our 
SetTetarial  Fractice  class. 

Mn.  R.:  I  ladieve  that  gives  me  u 
good  picture  of  your  etlucationul  ipial- 
ifications.  Did  you  take  part  in  any 
extracurriinilur  sc*1k>o1  activiti<*s? 

ffKi.KN:  Yt>s,  I  did.  I  lM‘long(*tl  to  the 
Y  T«*ens,  and  I’m  secn*tary  of  the 


Honor  S<K-iety.  I’ve  been  a  cheer¬ 
leader,  too- for  two  years, 

Mh.  R.;  F  ine.  It  l(M)ks  as  though  your 
classmates  and  teachers  recognized 
arul  appreciated  your  qualities  of 
leadership.  We  Imik  for  this  in  every- 
IxKly  we  employ.  We  have  a  happy, 
co-operative  group  of  employees,  and 
I  think  it’s  liecause  we  insist  on  loyal¬ 
ty,  not  only  to  the  company,  but  to 
each  other.  By  tlie  way,  how  was 
yiHir  sc’fKKil  attendance  record? 

Hklk.v:  It  was  almost  perfect,  and 
I’ve  lieen  tardy  only  twice  in  my  four 
years. 

Mh.  R.:  I  hud  the  feeling  it  would  lie 
something  like  that.  Here  agiin,  we 
insist  on  employing  only  those  who 
realiau*  that  a  business  caniKit  run 
smtNitiily  if  then*  are  any  vacant 
chairs  at  the  diuiks.  1X>  you  plan  to 
marry  in  the  near  future? 

Hklkn  (with  a  smile)-.  1  have  no 
plans  r*xc-ept  for  finding  a  grxKl  posi¬ 
tion  and  continuing  my  education  by 
going  to  night  schixil.  I’m  interested 
in  getting  a  secTetarial  diploma. 

Mr.  R.:  Have  you  had  any  offic*e  ex- 
jreriencf*? 

Helen:  1  havt'ii’t  had  any  paid  office 
ex|HTience,  but  I’m  student  secretary 
to  the  Dean  of  Chris  for  one  period  ^ 
day.  And  I’ve  had  part-time  s<'IIing 
exp<*rieiK*e  at  I..ader’s  Dt*partment 
Store  in  Newark. 

Mh,  R.:  As  1  said  liefore,  this  ixisition 
will  retpiire  an  acc-urate  typist.  There 
will  lie  some  dictation  and  transcrip¬ 
tion,  too;  and,  p«‘riodically,  some  fil¬ 
ing.  If  we  like  your  work,  there  will 
Ik*  opportunities  to  atlvance  into  sec- 
rHarial  work.  Miss  Ready,  what  start¬ 
ing  salary  would  you  exix*ct?  I  might 
say  that  you  get  two  we<*ks’  vacation 
for  the  first  year’s  <*mpIoyment,  and 
thre<*  weeks  each  year  after  that.  Our 
tiffice  hours  are  from  nine  to  five, 
Monday  through  Frirlay,  with  an  hour 
for  lunch.  We  have  a  hospitalization 
plan  paid  for  entirely  by  the  company. 

Helen:  Frankly,  Mr.  Roliertson,  1 
havcMi’t  thought  much  ulxiiit  salary. 
Do  you  have  a  salary  scherlule? 

Mh.  R.:  We’ve  followed  an  unwritten 
one,  more  or  less,  where  employee 
sttrvic’es  are  satisfactory.  Usually  we 
give  a  two-dollar-u-week  raise  each  six 
months  until  the  maximum  is  reacht'd. 
Would  you  consider  starting  for  forty- 
five  dollars  a  week? 

Helen:  That’s  quite  satisfactory. 


Mh.  R.:  Very  well.  I’ll  be  glad  to  have 
you  start  work  for  us  on  the  (check¬ 
ing  hie  calendar)  ,  .  .  the  twentieth 
of  June. 

Hele.n:  'Thank  you,  Mr.  Rolx'rtson. 

Mh.  R.:  To  complete  our  application 
information,  we’ll  have  to  ask  for  ref¬ 
erences.  Do  you  have  any  with  you? 

Helen:  Yes,  sir.  Here  are  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  five  people  who  have  given 
me  ix’imission  to  use*  their  names. 

Mh.  R,:  You’re  well  prepared,  Miss 
Ready,  aren’t  you?  No  doubt  you  have 
your  Social  Sc*curity  card  and  birth 
t*ertific*ate?  We  reepiire  them,  too. 

Helen:  I  have  Ixith  with  me.  (She 
hands  them  to  him.) 

Mr.  R.:  I’m  sure  you’re  going  to  l)e  a 
real  addition  to  our  oflice  forc'e.  I’ve 
enjoyed  talking  to  you.  (Helen 
stands.)  If  you  will  see  Miss  Kffi- 
cienc*y  sometime  during  the  week  be¬ 
fore  you’re  graduated,  she’ll  tell  you 
where  to  report  for  work  and  actiuaint 
you  with  your  duties. 

Hele.n:  Mr.  Robert.son,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  nice  things  you’ve 
said,  and  HI  try  to  live  up  to  your 
confidence  in  me.  Tm  sure  Til  enjoy 
working  for  Keaniy. 

Mh.  R.:  Tm  sure  of  it,  too.  TII  see 
you  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  then, 
CwK)d-by. 

He:len*.  That’s  right,  on  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  Clood-by.  (She  leaves  Mr. 
Robertson's  office,  and  goes  into  the 
anteroorri.)  Miss  F^fficnency,  .Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson  said  I  should  report  to  you 
during  the  week  of  June  twelfth,  and 
that  I’d  start  work  on  June  twentieth. 
I’m  so  pleasc'd! 

Miss  E.:  Tm  glad  to  liear  that  Mr. 
Robertson  has  hired  you.  1  know  you’ll 
find  your  work  interesting.  You’ll  like 
the  working  conditions  here.  Will  you 
fill  out  an  applic'ation  blank,  please, 
liefore  you  go? 

Hele.n:  Certainly.  (Fills  in  the  blank 
very  carefully  and  attaches  the  per¬ 
sonal  data  sheet  that  «/m?  had  brought 
with  her.)  Here  it  is.  Miss  Efficiency'. 

Mlss  E.:  Fine!  And  again,  congratula¬ 
tions. 

Hki.en:  'Thank  you.  I’ll  come  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  wt*ek  of  June  twelfth. 

Miss  E.:  I’ll  expect  you,  then.  Good- 
by,  Miss  Ready. 

Helen:  Good-by,  Miss  Efficiency. 
(Curtain) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


CARROLL  H.  BLANCHARD,  CrcKby  Kct^nett  Migft  S  ><ool,  Conway.  New  Hampshire 


A  SHORTHAND  CLASS  RECORDS  A  TOWN  MEETING 


MK.  MODEKATOK.  I  inovt'  an 
amendment  to  tFie  Article  .  . 

It  was  the  traditional  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  Day  in  the  community  of  Conway, 
deep  in  the  heart  of  New  Hampshire’s 
White  Mountains.  Despite  a  recent 
f{K>tdeep  snowfall,  the  auditorium 
was  crowded  with  the  local  voters. 
In  that  interested  throng  sat  the  sec¬ 
ond-year  shorthand  students  of  Ken- 
nett  High  Sc'hool,  with  busy  pens  over 
notepads  on  their  kne«*s,  recording  the 
morning’s  proceedings. 

Preparatory  Steps 

During  the  precfding  week,  the  en¬ 
tire  class  liad  prepared  for  the  event. 
We  spent  a  few  minutes  each  day  pre¬ 
viewing  the  words  and  terms  that  were 
most  likely  to  be  met.  I  wrote  on  th«* 
blackboard  such  words  as  Mod<‘rator, 
Budget  (amimittee,  appropriations,  ar¬ 
ticles,  Supervisor  of  the  C.'hecklist,  and 
Precinct,  and  pointed  to  them  cpiickly, 
at  random,  for  rapid  .student  recall.  1 
encouraged  .students  to  read,  outside 
of  class,  their  parents’  caipy  of  the 
Town  Report,  and  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Articles  to  l)e  pres<*nted 
for  town  vote.  Lastly,  we  t'stablished  a 
rotation  system— one  group  of  students 
wtMild  record  the  priKt-edings  for  a 
c*ertain  length  of  time;  then,  at  the 
teacher’s  direction,  another  griMip 
would  take  over  for  the  same  kuigth 
of  time. 

The  wlK)le  idea  of  rex'ording  a  town 
mesHing  wa.s  promptetl  by  my  desire 
fur  new  dictation  aside  from  that  given 


by  the  teacher.  Our  community,  like 
.so  many  others  fac<i*<l  with  a  major 
sch(K)l  building  proj«‘ct,  cswild  not  af¬ 
ford  the  dictation  taiH*s,  r<!Cords,  and 
recorders  that  would  have  provider! 
me  with  this  material.  Here,  I  felt  sure, 
the  students  would  get  gixKl  prac'tic'e 
on  taking  down  unstilti'd,  impromptu 
speech. 

I  had  another  reason  for  wanting  to 
try  the  idea-to  crninteract  the  sag  in 
intertnit  that  seems  to  hit  all  shorthand 
cla-sstm  in  late  winter.  'I’he  students, 
caught  by  the  novelty,  resiKinded 
((uickly.  They  read  the  Town  Reiyort 
as  I  had  siiggesterl,  and  discussions 
over  certain  of  the  Articles  to  Ih*  pre¬ 
sented  were  sihui  breaking  out  iH'fore 
and  after  class.  This  enthusiasm  con¬ 
tinued  even  when  the  Town  Meeting 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Many  stud(*nts 
trunscrilred  their  notes  and  brought 
them  to  the  next  class.  Portions  of 
these,  dictated  at  varying  six'fHls, 
hrouglU  chuckles  as  students  rt'called 
particular  incidents. 

Extra  Dividends 

Although  the  initial  object  of  the 
trip  to  th<*  Town  Mer-ting  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  new  and  diffi-rent  dictation  ex¬ 
perience,  I  scKin  saw  that  there  had 
In'en  other  advantages: 

•  G«M)d  public  relations.  Our  small 
gnxip,  which  was  sc'ated  on  an  aisle, 
s<Nm  Ijecarne  a  center  of  attraction,  as 
heads  stretch<*d  to  the  “cKltl”  liiH*s 
these  yming  ladies  were  makii»g.  Tlit* 
comments  flew:  “Marvelous!”  “Why, 


how  clever!”  and,  "Imagine,  they’re 
only  high  school  students,  t(M)!”  Co4xl 
Ixiosts  for  business  education  at  Ken- 
nett  High  School! 

•  Opportunity  for  students  to  “show 
off.”  With  the  favorable  comments  and 
interest  they  were  drawing,  the  stu¬ 
dents  .sat  a  little  strai^ter  and  pens 
flew  a  little*  faster.  If  they  flipped  the 
notel)ook  pages  with  a  flourish  not 
quite  in  accordanc**?  with  Mr.  Gregg’s 
suggestions— no  matter.  For  once,  tliey 
were  putting  their  shorthand  skill  to 
work,  and  [XKiple  were  praising  them 
for  it. 

•  C^onfideiK'e.  P(*rhaps  we  can 
chalk  up  our  success  in  note  taking 
to  that  slow  Yanke*e  drawl  of  the  New 
Hampshire  native;  whut<*ver  the  rea¬ 
son,  most  of  the  cla.ss  got  down  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  accurate  and  cr>- 
herent  notes.  Those  who  had  dmibts 
about  their  ability  to  take  dictation 
from  all  those*  "new  and  different 
voict*s”  now  w«*re  certain  that  they 
i.’Oiild  do  so  with  reasonable  success. 
For  that  matter,  it  is  cpiite  |)ossil)le 
that  some  of  thoM*  "ni*w  arwl  diflerent 
voic-T's”  may  be  their  Immscs  in  th<*  near 
future. 

•  An  oppoiiunily  for  the  students 
to  see  deonacracy  in  action.  As  short¬ 
hand  teachers,  we  have  a  tendency  to 
forget-don’t  we?-thut  we  are  devel¬ 
oping  not  only  giMxl  secretari(*s,  but 
giMKl  citizf'iis  as  well.  Our  visit  on 
Town  M<*<*ting  Day  was  a  wonderful. 
wortliAvhile  ex|H*rience, 

Perhaps  you  may  want  to  try  it,  too. 


r  '  1 
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training 
for  retailing 

J.  K.  STONER  State  Taachart  Collega,  Indiana,  Pa. 

IN  RETAIL  STORES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  there  are  over  6,()0().(KK) 
galespeople.  In  many  respects,  the  salesperson  who  faces  the  customer  across 
the  retail  crMintcr  is  the  m<»st  important  person  in  the  store.  A  salesperson  must 
have  tl»e  ability  to  meet  customers  and  satisfy  their  im^s  and  wants. 

The  Cyonsum**r  Movem<*nt  in  Ixith  government  and  private  agencies  is  doing 
much  to  protect  and  guide  the  customer  in  his  buying  of  retail  merchandise. 
People  themselves  have  also  formed  various  consumer  organizations.  These 
agenci(*s  test,  grad(>,  lal>e1,  inspect,  approve  or  reject,  recr)mmend,  and  guaran- 
tw  much  of  the  merchandise  that  is  on  the  market  Uxlay. 

THERE  ARE  STILL  .MANY  ARTICLES,  however,  that  are  inadequately  la- 
Im’UhI,  and  that  have  to  Ix'!  purchased  by  customers  entirely  on  the  honesty  and 
rf*|xitation  of  the  retailers.  In  buying  c<*rtain  kinds  of  jewelry,  for  example,  the 
custonM*r  must  still  depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  jeweler.  Let  your  students  list 
either  specific  articles  or  classes  of  merchandise  on  which  they  b<*lieve  the  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  more  protection  than  that  now  oflPered  by  the  retailer.  Have  them 
include  pt*rtinent  questioru  alxiiit  the  merc;handise  for  which  they  would  want 
more  detailed  information. 

SALES  DEMONSTRATIONS  MAY  HE  A  PART  OF  THE  SALE.  Where  pos¬ 
sible,  customers  should  be  encouraged  to  lake  iiart  in  the  demonstration.  For 
example,  in  demonstrating  a  typewriter  or  a  radio,  the  custcjmer  slwuld  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  tyjx^  his  name  or  to  tune  the  radio.  The  demonstrator  should  thor¬ 
oughly  iintlcrstund  the  mechanism  of  the  article  in  question,  because  any  error 
on  his  part  will  be  interpretcnl  by  the  prospect  as  a  defect  of  the  machine  rather 
than  a  mistake  of  the  opf'rator.  The  spedal  features  of  the  typewriter  or  the 
radio  that  can  be  best  demonstrated  shmild  l>e  emphasized.  The  feel  of  a  type¬ 
writer  is  imp«>rtant-the  mmnd  of  a  radio.  From  the  following  li.st  of  articles, 
have  your  students  indicate  how  they  would  best  demonstrate  the  special  fea¬ 
tures  of  each,  and  to  which  of  the  five  senses  each  article  would  make  the  strong¬ 
est  appc>al;  electric  fan,  harul  carpet  sweeper,  piano,  cosmetic's,  siK.rware, 
toaster,  coffee  maker,  electric  razor. 

ANTICIPATING  flBJECTIONS  MEANS  ANSWERING  THEM  BEFORE 
they  are  raifaxl.  When  a  customer  debates  the  purchase  of  an  article,  she  is  un- 
doubtinlly  asking  herself  these  questions,  "Do  I  need  it?  Can  I  afford  it?  Should 
1  get  it  now?  Is  it  the  best  quality?  Will  I  be  able  to  get  it  for  less  later?  IIow 
many  do  I  need?"  List  some  specific  articles  of  merchandise  and  let  your  stu- 
di'iits  try  to  answer  these  questions— exactly  as  they  wmdd  if  speaking  directly 
to  the  customer.  Remember,  the  customer  may  not  actually  raise  the  questions— 
yim,  the  salesperson,  must,  at  times,  anticipate  them.  For  example,  you  r.aay 
point  to  a  can  of  peaches  an<l  say,  "Here's  a  bargain  that  you  can't  afford  to  pass 
up.  You  should  stock  up  imiw  with  several  cans  of  thesr*  extra-fine  quality  free¬ 
stone  ireaches.  The  price  will  never  be  l(»wer.''  Notice  how  many  of  the  objec- 
ti(M)s  yj>u  have  an.swered— objet'lions  that  may  never  have  been  uttered,  Ixit  that 
couUl  have  delayed  or  prevented  the  sale. 

A  G(K)D  RULE  OF  ORAL  PER.SUASION  REQUIRES  YOU  TO  "Restate 
clearly  and  vigorously  in  ycair  own  words  the  gist  of  each  argument  your  pros- 
l>ect  advaiK-es-as  stMin  as  he  advances  it."  Wlien  your  customer  raises  objtvtions 
tt>  buying  a  particular  article,  you  re|>eat  his  obj<‘C'tions  ck'arly  a'ld  vigorously 
in  order  to  show  him  that  you  understand  his  point  of  view  and  that  there  is  im) 
need  for  him  to  repeat  his  objections.  Once  the  custom<*r  realizes  that  you  under- 
slainl  his  reasons  for  iH>t  wanting  to  buy,  you  will  then  be  better  able  to  proceed 
with  the  sale.  Because  you  appreciate  his  viewpoint,  he  will  listen  to  ymm. 


She  Didn't  Get  the  Job 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

Mabv;  Oh,  I  never  got  on  the  Honor 
Roll  or  anything.  Those  teachers  didn't 
like  me. 

Mh.  R.:  What  are  yotir  shorthand  and 
typing  8i>eeds? 

Marv;  Well.  I  never  made  out  too 
well  in  those  subjects,  but  I  can  do 
anything  else.  Ol’  K.  P.  Smith  did 
c-omplirnent  me  the  other  day,  I  think, 
when  I  pussc'd  the  sixty-word  dicta¬ 
tion  test  and  breezed  through  thirty- 
two  words  a  minute  on  the  typewriter. 

1  gues.s  tltat’s  pretty  gcMKl. 

.Mh.  R.:  Miss  Wataminet,  are  you  fa¬ 
miliar  with  any  of  the  common  office 
machines  other  than  the  typewriter? 

.Mar/:  Sure.  We  had  a  uhole  room 
full  of  thnn  in  Office  Practice. 

Mr.  R.:  Which  ones  can  you  operate? 

.Mary:  Oh,  all  of  them,  almost. 

.Mr.  R.:  (^an  you  operate  the  Comp¬ 
tometer? 

Mary:  Nah,  that  was  tex)  hard  to  run. 
Mr.  R.:  The  Burroughs  key-drive? 

Mary:  Som**one  else  was  always  using 
it,  so  I  didn't  get  to  play  with  it. 

Mr.  R.:  How  alxiut  the  Remington- 
Rand  ten-key? 

Mary:  1  don't  remember  seeing  that 
machine  at  all. 

Mr.  R.:  Can  you  operate  a  Monroe 
calculator? 

Mary:  I  heard  Moru-oe'd  teach  you  if 
you  had  to  use  their  machine,  so  I 
didn't  waste  time  tinkering  with  it. 

.Mr.  R.:  Did  you  do  any  work  on  the 
mimeograph? 

Mary:  I  got  my  hands  dirty  the  first 
time  I  usetl  that  machine.  No  more  for 
me— I’m  not  going  to  work  where  111 
mess  my  hands! 

Mr.  R.:  Can  you  use  an  adding  ma¬ 
chine? 

Mary:  Show  me  the  way— it’s  a  cinch. 

Mr.  R.:  Have  you  had  any  instruc¬ 
tion  in  filing? 

Mary:  It  was  taught  in  our  O.  P.  and 
S.  P.  classes,  but  I  didn’t  want  to 
waste  my  time  on  it.  I  know  my  al¬ 
phabet,  and  that’s  all  that’s  necessary 
for  filing. 

Mr.  R.;  Did  you  participate  in  any 
extracurricnilar  activities? 
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Mary:  If  you  mean  in  high  sciiuol, 
nah.  I  don’t  go  for  that  stuff. 

Mb,  R.:  How  was  your  school  attend¬ 
ance  record? 

Mary:  Well,  I  wouldn’t  say  it  was  so 
l>ad.  I  just  cut  sometimes  to  get  out 
of  tests  or  go  to  a  movie  now  and  then. 

Mr.  R.;  What  are  your  future  plans— 
business  or  matrimony? 

Mary;  Oh,  1  wanta  get  married!  It 
looks  as  though  you  have  plenty  of 
guys  around  here.  1  oughta  he  able  to 
hook  one  of  ’em, 

Mr.  R.:  Why  do  you  want  to  work  for 
us? 

Mary:  Well,  I  luve  to  work  some¬ 
place,  so  I  figured  ln're’s  as  gcxnl  as 
anywhere  else. 

Mr.  R.:  What  starting  salary  would 
you  exiH*ct? 

Mary:  At  least  sixty  dollars  a  week 
to  start.  A  girl  needs  b>  keep  herself 
in  style,  and  1  just  couldn’t  get  along 
on  less  than  that. 

Mr.  R.:  In  order  that  we  may  com¬ 
plete  our  records,  we  always  ask  for 
a  few  referenc'es,  your  S(K‘ial  Security 
c'ard,  and  your  birth  t'ertificate, 

Mary:  You  want  references? 

Mr.  R.:  Why,  yes,  of  course, 

Mary:  Wliy  don’t  you  take  rny  word 
for  it— I’m  good.  But,  if  you  don’t  wat»t 
to,  just  call  the  high  scliool  office  and 
mention  my  name— youll  get  an  ear¬ 
ful,  And  you  want  a  Social  Security 
card,  too? 

Mr.  R,:  It’s  part  of  our  nmtine. 

Mary:  You  know,  I  think  people  ask 
for  the  silliest  things  sometimes!  You 
want  a  birth  certificate?  Here  I  am  in 
flesh,  so  why  do  I  have  to  bring  in 
a  paper  saying  I  was  bom? 

Mr.  R.;  I  think  that  will  Ix:  all.  Miss 
Wataminet.  I’ll  let  you  know  just  as 
soon  as  I’ve  had  an  op|>ortunity  to 
interview  another  applicant  for  the 
position. 

.Mary:  I  hope  you  hire  me,  Infause 
I’d  hate  to  think  I  wa.sted  all  this  time 
for  nothin’.  (She  di>e.i  not  get  up 
from  her  chair.) 

Mr.  R.:  1  mu.st  go  to  another  meeting 
rnrw.  Grxxl  day,  Mi.ss  Wataminet. 

Mary:  So  long.  IXm’t  forget  to  let 
me  know  when  I  start!  (Exits  to  outer 
(fffice.)  I  think  1  landed  it,  Mi.ss  R. 
See  you  soon.  Don’t  work  too  hard! 
(Curtain) 
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shorthand  corner 


JOHN  J.  GRCSS  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^NE  OF  THE  STUDENTS  in  my  third-temi  slrorthand  class  approached  me 
recently  and  iiujuired:  “Do  you  keep  a  n*cord  of  our  homework?”  In  an¬ 
swer,  I  pointed  to  the  student  .standing  next  to  her.  “Ask  Mi.«  Donna.  She'll  tell 
you  we  kept  a  very  careful  cln*ck  on  all  shorthaiwl  homework  that  was  turned  in 
during  her  first  semester  with  me  about  a  year  ago.  Now,  iMiwever,  1  think  of  you 
as  iMM’ng  mature  seniors  preparing  for  a  sec*retarial  position.  Y<ri  know,  or  should 
know,  what  is  good  for  you.  Each  of  you  is  able  to  sec  that  your  own  homework 
les.sons  are  in  order.” 

I  caught  the  flash  of  glee  in  her  eye  as  she  said,  “Tliank  you.”  The  glint 
.scfined  to  say:  “Oh,  this  fell(;w  is  easy.  I  won’t  bother  turning  in  homework 
from  now  on.  After  all,  he  tl(M*sn’t  check  it,  .so  why  should  I  go  to  the  trmihh*. 

I  have  other  things  to  do.” 

YOU  MAY  SAY  THAT  CHECKING  HOMEWORK  IS  UNIMPORTANT.  But 
in  this  particular  instanc*e  it  was  very  imixirtant.  Miss  “Slicko,"  as  I  might  pterin 
her,  did  exactly  what  I  thought  she  would -she  didn’t  write  the  next  da^  s  RS- 
signment.  Naturally  she  was  given  top  priority  on  my  “let-me-take-a-good-hxik* 
aiul-see”  li.st;  and,  when  I  made  a  spot  check  of  the  day’s  assignment,  she  wasn’t 
preparexl.  Another  and  another  day  went  by,  and  the  same  thing  happ<*ned— the 
hadn’t  practiced  her  homework  a.ssignment. 

After  a  week  of  this  chec-king  treatment.  Miss  S  admitted,  "I  gu€*ss  it  is  im- 
{Mirtant  to  practice  homework.”  Nothing  further  was  said,  except  that  I  assur(*d 
the  young  lady  I  agreed  with  her  new  philosophy. 

A  CLASS  WILL  USUALLY  GO  Al.ONG  WITH  YOU  if  you  n  riulre  homework 
from  them  from  the  very  first  flay  of  iirstruction.  Thcry  won’t  (piestion  the  as¬ 
signment.  But  slip  up  on  this  practice  and  ycni  will  lx*  ama/ed  at  the  difference. 
Their  attitude  is:  “How  dare  you?  You  can’t  do  this  to  us.  We’ve  other  assign¬ 
ments  to  prepare.”  The  teacher’s  attitude  toward  his  class  can  have  a  direct 
Ix'aring  on  how  much  homework  they'  will  do  for  him. 
j  Many  shorthand  teachers,  however,  say,  “Th<*re  just  isn’t  any  sense  to  check¬ 
ing  homework.”  Of  c'ourse  there  is  no  srmse  to  it  if  you  merely  make  a  mechani¬ 
cal  check  as  to  whether  or  not  students  turn  in  the  assignments-  There  is  merit, 
though,  from  even  an  iK.-casiiMial  check  of  shorthand  homework.  Do  you  ever 
flip  through  a  hatch  of  papers  and  wiect  the  oiit.standing  ones?  Do  you  post 
them  on  the  bulletin  Ixrard  to  note  the  effect  on  other  inemlx'rs  of  tlie  class? 
Or,  have  you  ever  complimented  those  who  do  an  exceptional  homework  as¬ 
signment?  Rememlx*r  that  students  love  to  have  a  Shorthand  Orchid  at  least 
once  a  semester.  ' 

HERE  IS  A  LITTLE  GIMMICK  YOU  MAY  WANT  TO  TRY.  Take  the  first 
set  of  homework  notes  that  are  turix'd  in,  clip  them  together,  and  tab  them  with 
the  date.  Put  them  aside  until  later  in  the  s<-mester.  Tlien  pick  up  the  same 
papers  and  dictate  a  sampling  of  tlu'ir  passages.  Without  saying  a  word,  pass 
out  the  original  set  of  pap<‘rs  for  comparison.  Yrm  will  he  pleasantly  surprised 
at  the  “oohs”  and  “aahs”  that  will  go  up  around  the  class  when  the  stmlents 
notice  the  improvement  in  their  nertes. 

There  are  many  positive  teaching  values  that  can  lx*  gairxxi  from  the  prop<*r 
handling  of  Iximework  a.Hsignments.  Such  activity  ni*<*d  not  consume  t<x)  much 

I  of  the  teacher’s  time,  whetlier  It  is  handled  on  a  daily,  weekly,  or  a  spot-check 
basis,  Tlie  alert  shorthand  teac  her  wields  a  powerful  and  challenging  weaixm 
every  time  he  picks  up  a  set  of  homework  assignmc'iits.  When  he  makes  his  stu¬ 
dents  tex?  the  mark  with  every  lesson,  he  is  dc*moiistrating  his  sincere  interest  in 
tlieir  future  success.  That  is  part  of  his  job;  and,  in  later  years,  he  may  view  it 
with  a  semse  (A  acc*ompUshrnent. 


Soving  Time  in  Typing  Clots 

(Continued  from  fxiKe  24) 


JANE  W  m  yN  HITE  Georgia  State  Coilega  for  Women,  MHIedgeville,  Ga. 

5  COR  SFX:RKTARIAL  PRACTK:E  classes.  Alplia  Chapter,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
*  has  four  I)«K‘ument  Alrstracti  that  will  interest  teachers  of  clerical  and  secre¬ 
tarial  subjects.  Si'iid  your  rerpiest  to  Joe  Green,  15  Bnnvn  Place,  BerKenfield. 
New  jersey,  firr  “An  Analysis  of  Clerical  Business  Typing  Papers  and  Forms  for 
the  Improvement  of  Instructional  Materials”  (25  cents);  “Women  in  White  Col¬ 
lar  Jf>I>t”  (50  cTMits),  “Improvement  of  the  C'urriculum  in  Clerical  Practice?  in 
One  .Metro|Mililan  High  Sclajol”  (25  c-ents);  and  "An  Outline  of  Topics  for  a 
SecrHarial  Syllabus  IJeveloped  from  Jof)  Analysis”  (25  cents).  They’re  gcMxl! 

FOR  IKK)KKEEPING  BULLETIN  BOARDS.  The  National  Blank  Bmrk  Omi- 
puny,  Holyoke,  .Massachusetts,  will  sr'iid  a  “B<M>kk(‘eping  Visualized”  poster  ii.id 
teachers’  guide  to  you  free,  Tlie  iMwter  explains  in  detail  tlie  complete  lxM>kk<*ep- 
ing  procedure.  Also  included  are  sample*  ledger  sheets. 

FOR  A  UNIT  ON  THE  POST  OFFIC.E.  The  Office  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
Post  Offic*e  Department,  InformaticMi  Servit'e*,  Washington  25,  I),  (^.,  has  avail¬ 
able  a  four-page  brochure,  "A  Brie*f  Hi.story  f)f  Air  Postal  Transjxirt,”  that  give*s 
a  complete  histerry  of  this  servic-e*.  Copies  are  free  in  duplicate. 

FOR  OFFICE-MACHINE  CLASSES.  Ditto,  Incori>orate<l.  Harrison  at  Oakley 
Botdeward,  C'hicago  12,  Illinois,  has  pre*pare><l  an  excellent  set  of  teachii  ^  mate¬ 
rials.  Their  folder,  “A  Unit  of  Instniction— Ia*arning  How  to  Us«*  the  Ditto  D-IO 
Direct  Liquid  Process  Duplicator,”  cov»ts  the  subject  in  six  lessons  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Th<*y  also  have,  ready  to  ditto,  letterlu*ads  and  invoice  forms  that  are  <*s- 
ixeially  desigmd  for  tyjjewriting  teachers.  All  free! 

FOR  OFFICE  STYLE  DICTATION.  New  material,  a  pamphlet  of  timerl-writ- 
ing  and  roughdraft  copy,  and  two  posters  on  office  procedtire  are  available  from 
the  Sanford  Ink  Camipany,  Bc'llwtad,  Illinois,  free  in  n'asonable  (piantities. 

FOR  SALESMANSHIP  STUDENTS.  “If  Y(»u  CiM.ld  Only  B«*  at  Every  Point 
of  Sale,”  gives  eight  points  in  good  salesmanship.  Published  by  the  Denneson 
Manufacturing  Cannpany,  Framingham,  Massachusett.s,  it  is  obtainable  fnnn 
them  free  in  multiple  cxipies. 

FOR  FXONOMIC  CECKiRAPHY  TEACHERS.  For  a  cxunplete  list  of  Oil  In- 
dtistry  Teaching-Aid  Materials  write  for  the  Petroleum  Sch(X)I  S<*ries,  American 
Petndeum  Institute,  .50  Wt*st  .50  Stre<*t,  New  York  20,  Nt*w  York,  There  are 
charts,  filmstrips,  and  l)ooklets  on  petroleum.  Some  are  furnished  in  quantity. 
Guides  and  teachers’  manuals  have  been  prepared  for  all  material. 

FOR  CAREP^R  INp'ORMATION.  ITie  Job  Deiwrtment  of  Glamour  magazine, 
420  I..exington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York,  has  issiud  a  tpiantity  of 
revised  materials.  If  you  vsTite  to  this  departnM*nt,  your  name  will  lx*  plac'ed 
<Mi  its  mailing  list  to  rec-eive  advam*e  notice  of  their  many  handy  publications. 
Although  these  materials  are  not  free*,  the  cost  is  nominal. 

FOR  THE  CAREER-MINDPID  STUDENT.  Two  g«Mxl  sourc'«‘s  of  infonnation 
for  career  materials  are  obtainable  from  the  Natioiud  Ass(*ciution  &  C’ouncil  of 
Busitu'ss  Schools,  601  Thirteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C,  Their  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  Series  includes,  “,\cc*ountancy  as  a  Career  F’i<*ld”  and  “Secre¬ 
taryship  as  a  CaretT  Field”  (each  10  evnts).  Boston  University  publishes  four 
Care<*r  Monographs;  "R«*tailing."  “Accounting.”  “Secretarial  Work,"  and  "Busi¬ 
ness  Management.”  Single  copies  will  be  mailed  fiee.  Just  address  yenir  request 
Ui  Directeir,  Sc'hool  aid  College  H(‘lations,  Boston  University.  Boston  15,  Mass. 


int**rest  activities  during  class  for  those 
restless  days  just  before  schix)!  holi¬ 
days.  Artistic,  decorative  typing  is  fine 
—the  day  Ix'fore  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
day  l>egins.  Playing  “typing  bridge” 
and  similar  games  is  fine— the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  Easter  holiday  begins,  or  at  a 
club  meeting.  But  games  are  no  fun 
every  week. 

•  Erasing  is  a  great  time  consumer; 
so,  {xistporM*  it  as  long  as  possible 
(until  tattle-tale  crumlw  start  appear¬ 
ing)  and  then  Hatly  forbid  it  except 
on  two  stated  occasions:  when  you  di¬ 
rect  erasing  as  a  cla.ss  exercise,  and 
when  you  specifically  authorize  it  dur¬ 
ing  a  wind-up  projec-t  near  the  end  of 
each  semester. 

Still  More  Tim«ftavers 

•  When  using  word-counted  mate¬ 
rial,  in  work  other  than  tests,  don’t 
bother  c*alculating  by  exact  “strokes 
divided  by  .5”  in  any  final  fractional 
line  students  typ<*.  Tell  them  to  count 
the  actual  words.  Most  times,  this 
method  gives  the  cxirrect  score;  and, 
at  worst,  it  cannot  lx*  more  than  one 
word  off,  plus  or  minus,  which  is  neg¬ 
ligible  in  a  3-  or  .5-minute  writing. 

•  When  any  effort  is  going  to  lx* 
re|x*at»*d  (a  .3-  or  .5-minute  writing, 
for  example;  or  a  table  or  letter),  do 
not  take  time  to  pnxifread  the  first 
pnKluc“t  except  for  a  cursory  glance  by 
whkfi  each  student  finds  what  he 
must  "liKik  out  for”  in  the  repetition. 
Most  teachers,  wisely,  have  students 
turn  in  only  the  lx*tter  or  lx*st  effort; 
s<»,  only  this  one  need  lx*  pnxifread 
carefully, 

•  Have  .v>mt‘one  time  your  own 
demonstrations.  Rarely,  very  rarely, 
ought  they  to  exc<*ed  1.5  .seconds.  Stu¬ 
dents  want  to  type,  not  watch.  If  a 
demoihstration  is  complex  enough  to 
take  longer  than  15  sec'onds,  divide  it 
into  .steps,  with  each  demonstration 
followed  by  class  practice. 

In  Summary 

Tlie  fundamental  ability  to  teach— 
the  ability  to  teach  anything— is  in 
large  measure  Irased  on  our  knowing 
how  to  get  young  men  and  women  to 
work  industriously,  7.e.stfully,  punxrse- 
fully.  The  ability  to  manage  a  class- 
nxim— any  classrcxim— is  the  basic  and 
perhaps  most  imixirtant  prerequisite 
for  outstanding  succe.ss  as  a  teacher  of 
tyix*writing. 

(This  concludes  Dr.  lAoyds  four-ftart 
series  on  the  typing  classroom.) 
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dictation  transcript 


My  boss,  H.  P.  HASKINS,  is  a 
stem  and  exacting  man.  He 
treats  me  with  the  same  careful  wn- 
sideration  he*  gives  tfie  more  ex¬ 
pensive  offic-e  machines,  and  h«? 
expec'ts  the  same  flawless  performanc'e 
fnan  me.  He  c-an  spot  an*  erasure  at 
twenty  puces  and  his  auditory  and 
optic  nerves  are  radar-perfect  in  de¬ 
tecting  an*  uimecessary  trip  to  the 
restroom. 

I  like  it  that  way. 

The  reason  I  enjoy  worldug  for  this 
eagle-eyed  man*  is  because  the  trouble 
I  have  from  him  is  jast  ordinary 
trouble:  deductions  from  my  pay 
check  when  I’m  late,*  a  flfteen-minute 
leciure  for  wasting  five  minutes  of 
his  time,  and  the  silent  treatment 
when  I  can’t  stay  overtime*  to  clear  j 
up  the  day’s  work.  All  logical,  every¬ 
day  trouble.  It  figures.  That’s  the 
way  I  like  it. 

But  before*  you  decide  that  hard¬ 
hearted  Haskins  and  I  deserve  c“ach 
other,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  posi¬ 
tion  I*  held  before  this  one.  I  was 
employed  in  another  department  of 
the  .same  firm  that  employs  me  now, 
'There,  I  had*  what  you  wr)uld  have 
calle<l  the  ideal  employer. 

Benjamin  Bemis  was  a  gentleman- 
one  of  the  kindest  men*®  I’ve  ever 
known.  He  was  alxiut  50,  I  judge, 
and  a  little  on  the  chubby  side,  with 
mild  brown  eyes  and  the  anxious*  *- 
to-please  attitude  of  a  g<KKl  head- 
waiter. 

"You’ll  like  it  here,”  .\lr,  Bemis 
promised.  “We’re  very  informal**  in 
this  department.  Everyone  calls 
everyone  else  by  his  first  name.  Mine 
is  Ben,” 

A  young  man  Ix'hind  a**  huge 
ledger  had  already  addressed  me  as, 
“Hi  babe.”  I  announced  in  a  clear, 
crisp  voice  that  my  name  was  Marge. 

“We  have**  an  hour  for  lunch. 
Marge,”  Mr.  Bemis  continued,  “and 
two  fifteen-minute  breaks,  take  them 
whenever  you  feel  like  it.**  You’re 
on  your  own.  No  one  watches  or 
bosses  in  this  department.  Coffee  is 
downstairs  in  the  lounge.” 

After  the  first**  few  days,  the  pat¬ 
tern  in  Mr.  Ih'mis’s  department  Ije- 
came  clear.  In  any  other  office  you 
could  expec’t**  the  file  clerk  to  file 
cniTespondence*,  Not  here.  Our  file 
clerk  took  fifteen  minutes  every  half 
hour-downstairs  in  the**  lounge, 
drinking  coffee. 


The 

Ideal  Boss 

MARGUERITE  BASTERASH 

Anywhere  else,  the  office  boy  could 
be  expected  to  bring  up  stationery 
and  supplies'*  from  the  stockroom. 
But  our  office  boy  was  downstairs, 
paying  for  the  file  clerk’s  coffee. 

Mr.  Bemis's  department*®  of  thirty 
employees  was  about  equally  divided 
l>etween  workers  and  coffee  drinkers. 
But  divided**  or  not,  the  entire  fort'e 
was  united  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
for  Mr.  Bemis  the  fond  illusion  that** 
his  liberal  treatmeivt  of  employees 
was  paying  off  in  efficienc-y  and  per¬ 
formance. 

Mr,  Bemis,  p<K)r**  dear,  was  fanatic 
in  his  beliefs  about  the  ideal  relation¬ 
ship  Ijetween  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee.**  He  had  several  shelves  of 
thick,  dry  IxMiks  on  the  subject.  He 
was  writing  one  himself. 

I,  myself,  am  the  cheerful,**  patient, 
drone  tyix'.  So  1  did  my  work,  and 
the  work  of  one  lounger,  to  spare 
Mr.  Bemis  the  shock  of  finding  out** 
that  his  system  hud  holes  in  it.  I 
enjoyed  the  work.  'There  was  only  «)ne 
flaw,  and  that  was  poor,  dear  .Mr. 
Bemis.** 

At  some  time  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Bemis  had  set  aside  TueiKlays  and 
'Iliursdays  for  establishing  friendly 
relations**  with  his  workers.  It  was 
his  habit  on  tht'se  days  to  circulate 
about  among  the  employees,  stop¬ 
ping  here**  and  there  to  chat. 

During  one  of  his  Tuesday  talks,  Mr. 
Bemis  wanted  to  know  what  I  did 
with  my  leisure  time.**  Did  1  have 
a  hobby? 

I  thought  a  moment.  No  .Much  as 
I  enjoyed  the  company  of  one  Ed¬ 
ward  Hazard,  1*'  did  iMit  fc*el  I  could 
include  him  under  hobbies.  At  home, 
all  my  spare  time  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  finding  hiding**  places  for 
my  clothes,  so  tlut  my  younger  sister 
wouldn’t  wear  them. 

“No”  I  finally  admitted.  “I  don’t 
l»ave  a**  hobby.” 

.Mr.  Bemis  shrank  back  as  though 


I  had  struck  him.  No  hobby?  Well, 
we’d  have  to  fiiul  one! 

Mr.  Bemis  believed'*  in  hobbies. 
AU  bis  employees  hud  hol>bies.  I  had 
notk^ed  an  inordinate  unwiiint  of  knit¬ 
ting  atKi  stitching'*  going  on  during 
lunch  h<»ur  and  in  the  fifteen-minute 
breaks. 

The  next  day  1  came  prt?i>ured.  My 
sister  had**  doiiatetl  a  huge  dresser 
scarf  she  had  started  and  never 
finished.  It  was  white,  with  obnoxious 
pink  n>ses  to  be**  worked  in— and  it 
had  an  edging  of  equally  revolting 
pink  lace. 

1  found  myself  bolting  my  lunch 
and  painstakingly**  assaulting  that 
piece  of  cloth  with  pink  roses.  Mr. 
Bemis  smiled  foundly  on  me,  and  that 
should  have  been  the**  end  of  it.  But 
it  wasn’t. 

It  was  a  Tueaday.  Mr.  Bemis  got 
off  his  informal  perch  on  the  comer 
of*®  my  desk,  confident  that  out  rela¬ 
tionship  was  finnly  cemented  bir  an¬ 
other  few  days.  He  turned  toward 
his*'  office  and  every»)ne  giggled 
nervously. 

My  (Iresser  scarf  had  caught  on 
the  edge  of  Mr.  Bemis’s  coat.**  I 
jiunp«*d  up  to  retrieve  it. 

Mr.  Bemis  from  the  comer  of  his 
eye,  had  caiiglit  a  glimpse  of  his  re¬ 
flection  in**  the  window  and  evidently 
thought  his  shirttail  was  escaping. 

I  hail  quietly  stalked  him  down  the 
aisle  and  was**  al>out  to  grasp  my 
needlework  when  Mr.  Bemis,  with 
a  swift,  sly  movement,  entirely  foreign 
to  his  nature,**  whisked  his  hand  up 
and  tucked  the  offending  bit  of  white 
in  with  his  shirttail. 

Bill,  the  account  supervisor,  came 
back**  from  lunch  at  the  men’s  club 
with  a  hilarious  story  alxnit  how  em- 
barrass^-d  Mr.  Bemis  had  liet^ri,  when 
a**  bit  of  lace  and  pink  rosebuds 
l)egan  i)e«*ping  out  from  his  trouser 
leg, 

1  couldn’t  laugh.  Mr.  Bemis  had 
retiinx'd'*  from  lunch  Ix'fore  Bill  did, 
and  laid  tlie  scarf  on  my  desk  without 
a  word.  But  tht*  aggrieved  and  accus¬ 
ing  l(K)k  he  turned**  on  me  almost 
curdled  my  bkiod.  You’d  have  thought 
I  had  killed  his  grandmother. 

And  then  on  my  way  to  work  one 
morning,**  I  found  it.  An  ideal  hobby! 
it  would  keep  .Mr.  Bemis  happy  artd 
l)e  very  little  troiibU*  to  me,*' 

Tropical  fish— guppies.  1  put  the 
small  tank  on  my  window  sill  at  the 
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office,  iulded  water  w^ien  needed, 
and**  uprinkled  in  ftfeh  food  ai  recom¬ 
mended.  This  was  to  be  the  end  of 
all  my  troubles. 

Mr.  Bemis  t<x>k  a**  personal  intertmt 
in  rny  tiny  fish,  as  did  everyone  el^c 
in  tlie  office.  CliflF,  tlw  office  lx»y, 
even*^  went  so  far  as  to  spend  his 
coffei*  allinvance  on  a  luaik  alxxit 
guppies. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  a  hit  of” 
love  interest  was  added.  It  seemed 
we  had  a  pair  of  newlyweds,  and 
ia)w  they  were  setting  up  housekeep¬ 
ing  in”  earnest.  Phyllis,  the  guppy 
bride,  was  going  to  have  a  family. 

Cliff,  primed  to  the  teeth  with 
kiM)wledge  from  the  guppy®^  bcxik  he 
had  purchased,  kept  a  wary  eye  on 
the  tank.  “Youll  have  to  get  the  Iwby 
fish  out  the  minute  they're  bom,"®® 
he  informed  me,  "or  the  grown  fish 
will  eat  them." 

One  day  Cliff  came  racing  down 
the  aisle  to  my  desk.  He  slid  tlie  last 
four”  fe«*t,  gasping  and  breathless, 
grus|H‘d  my  arm  and  pulled  me  over 
t«)  the  fish  tank.  He  pressc'd  some 


VISITORS  sitting  in  the  reception 
room  of  a  certain  office?  in  Los 
Angeles  frequently  do  a  quick' 
double-take  after  they  have  talked 
to  the  attractive,  dark-haired  secre¬ 
tary  at  her  desk  in  the  emmer  of  the* 
offic'e.  The  double-take  comes  when 
they  begin  to  scan  the  room  while 
waiting.  They  look  up  at  the  frarntxl 
Biblical  scen^  on  the  wall  and  real- 
iate  tliat  the  effit^ent  secretary  is  also 
tlie  actrtms  pictured  there, 

'The  photographs®  show  her  in  the 
role  of  Mary  Magdalene,  Queen 
Esther,  a  (Chinese  nurse,  a  fisherman's 
wife,  etc.®  For  Virginia  Wave  has 
probably  one  of  the  world’s  most  un¬ 
usual  secretarial  fobs.  She  is  not  only® 
the  highly  efficient  office  monitor  of 
all  she  surveys  in  the  Hollywood 
studio  of  Cathedral*  Films,  Inc.,  but 
their  leading  feminine  player  as  well. 
Recently,  sl^  has  become  their  story® 
editor,  too. 

"The  ptxipic  at  Cathedral  are  used 
to  my  multiple  role,"  laughs  Virginia. 
"They  remain  undisturlxd*  if  I  dash 
into  the  office,  still  in  make-up  and 
robes,  to  see  that  an  imixirtant  letter 
gets  (HI  its  way.'®  Hut  it  is  often 
amusing  to  see  the  surprised  look  on 
a  visitor’s  face!" 

Speaking  of  faces,  Virginia"  Wave’s 
is  known  to  millions  of  film-goers  all 
over  the  world,  yet  her  name  remains 
unknown.  She  is  the  only  player'* 
under  regular  contract  to  C^ath^ral 
Films,  but  their  players  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  streen  credit  or  personal'*  pub¬ 
licity. 

Cathedral  Films  is  a  nonprofit 


kind  of  strainer  thing  into®*  my  hand 
and  shouted:  “The  baby  fish.  Take 
them  out!  Ill  get  something  to  put 
them  into." 

They  were  so  tiny  you  could®* 
hardly  see  them.  I  groped  about  with 
the  strainer,  lifting  them  out  and 
depositing  them  tenderly  into  a®*  glas.s 
that  C’liff  provided.  I  was  so  pleased 
awl  happy,  I  scarcely  noticed,  that 
the  glass  Cliff  had  provided  was  Mr,®* 
Bemis’s  water  glass.  FLsh,  I  thouglit, 
are  really  an  ideal  hobby.  I  held  the 
glass  to  the  light  squinting*'  at  them 
proudly  as  the  office  forte  cheered, 
A  dozen  new  little  guppies! 

Mr.  Bemis  congratulated*’’  me  when 
I  showed  him  the  fish.  But,  that  day, 
he  was  much  more  concerned  with 
his  own  hobby.  He  was  waiting  to 
dictate*®  another  chapter  of  his  new 
lxx)k.  I  settled  his  water  gla.ss  and 
my  baby  guppies  IxHween  us,  flipped 
my  notelxxik®*  open,  and  he  began. 

Mr,  Bemis  gave  dictation  at  a  fairly 
st(‘ady  pace  for  alxiiit  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.*®  He  paused,  and  I  glanced  up- 
just  in  time  to  see  him  set  down  the 


organization  and  the  largest  maker 
anywhere  of"  noncommercial  films, 
their  product  lx>ing  shown  in  some 
225,000  places  of  worship  for  the'® 
various  faiths  throughout  the  world. 
Thus,  our  secretary’s  face  is  probably 
known  to  more  than  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lion'®  people  in  every  country. 

"There’s  a  story  behind  this  job, 
of  c»urse,”  explains  Virginia.  "It 
wasn’t  a  ready'*-made  job  waiting  for 
the  most  likely  candidates  to  come 
along.  I  feel  that  it’s  my  own  creation 
—it  just'®  sort  of  grew!" 

The  story  goes  back  to  Virginia’s 
childhood.  Ever  since  she  could  re¬ 
member,  Virginia  wanted  to'®  be  an 
actress,  iHit  it  was  a  king  time  before 
she  had  sufficient  courage  to  mention 
it  even  to  her  own*®  family.  For  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
J.  C.  MePheeters,  president  of  Ash¬ 
bury*'  Theologk'al  Seminary  in  Wil- 
more,  Kentucky. 

She  attended  the  University  of** 
California  and  Southern  Methodist 
University,  where  she  majored  in  Poli¬ 
tical  Science.  But  she  still**  wanted  to 
act,  so  .she  took  dramatic  courses. 


gia.ss  and  wipe  his  mouth  carefuUy 
on  his  handkerchief.®* 

"My  baby  guppies!"  I  gasped,  as 
I  snatchixl  up  the  glass.  Empty!  Only 
a  few  miserable  drops  of  water" 
k’ft  in  the  bottom. 

“You  drank  my  guppies,”  I  shouted 

frantically,  " — you - you — ichthy- 

ophagist!" 

Mr.  Bemis"  turned  an  luipleasant 
shade  of  green,  picked  up  his  phone, 
dialed  for  the  personnel  manager,  and 
grimly  requested**  that  I  be  transfer¬ 
red  to  another  department. 

But  you  do  see  what  I  mean,  d(Hi’t 
you?  When  Mr.  Haskins  holds  my** 
l(*tter.s  up  to  the  light,  kxiking  for 
erasures  or  strikeovers.  I’m  happy,  I 
never  had  it  so  grxxl! 

Tlie  gang*'  from  Mr.  Bemis’s  depart¬ 
ment  tells  me  the  fish  are  still  there 
on  the  window  sill.  CHiff  sneaks  them 
f(xxl  and  water.*®  If  they  multiply, 
they  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  It’s  just 
as  well.  1  don’t  lielieve  in  crxldling. 
I.et  the  guppies  take*®  their  chances  in 
the  business  world,  even  as  yon  and 
I.  (1.530) 


Like  many  another  h<>pt>ful,  Vir¬ 
ginia  headed  straight  for*'  Honywixxl 
after  graduation.  Like  many  another 
hopeful,  she  found  doors  there  all  Iwit 
closed  to  her.  And,  to  makr-*®  matters 
more  difficult,  to  obtain  any  kind  of 
job  in  pkrtures  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  Guild  <?ard.*®  But  a  Guild  card 
couldn’t  possibly  be  obtained  until 
you  had  a  job! 

Heartbreaking  days  of  going  niiind 
and  nxuid**  this  circle  folliAverl.  As 
she  traveled  from  studio  to  studio  by 
streetcar  and  bus,  it  wasn’t  long  be¬ 
fore**  Virginia’s  xlim  savings  became 
downright  thin. 

One  day  the  a.spiring  actress  walked 
into  the  officos  of**  Cathedral  Films, 
her  hope  and  her  money  both  at  vers 
low'  eW).  She  had  found,  however,  that 
small  companies  like*®  Cathedral  were 
apt  to  lend  a  mudi  more  attentive  ear 
than  the  unfeeling  big  studios.  Whicfi 
is  how  the  miracle*'  happemHl  .  .  . 
and  Virginia  walkf'd  out  of  Catluxlral 
Films  that  day  with  her  first  scTeen 
part  and  her  Guild  card  at  one  and** 
the  same  time. 

(CcTtiinuetl  on  page  40) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


The  Men  Who  Buy  These 
Burroughs  Business  Machines . . . 

(and  they  buy  them  by  the  thousands!) 

ARE  LOOKING  FOR  BURROUGHS-TRAINED 
GRADUATES  TO  OPERATE  THEM 


your  atudents  will  like  them.  (And  that  makea  any 
teaching  job  eaaier.)  What’s  more,  they’re  the  most 
rugged  machines  you  can  buy — so  that,  even  in  class¬ 
room  use,  maintenance  cost  will  be  remarkably  low. 

For  complete  information,  call  the  nearest  Burroughs 
branch.  ^  write  to  the  address  below. 

ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  AIDS  AVAIUBLE 

Burroughs  has  prepared  many  helpful  training  aids, 
based  on  long  experienoe  with  office  methods  and 
procedures,  to  assi^  teachers  in  planning  instruction. 

Burroughs  textbooks,  practice  work  forms,  and  other 
materials  are  available  to  both  public  and  private 
schools.  Just  call  your  local  Burroughs  representative,  or 
write  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


According  to  these  businessmen — and  they’re  in  the 
beet  position  to  know — the  supply  of  Burroughs- trained 
operators  barely  keeps  up  with  demand.  Seems  that 
they’re  buying  these  machines  faster  than  the  schools 
can  produce  operators. 

For  you,  that  should  be  a  tip-off— that  when  you  train 
your  students  on  Burroughs  basic  business  machines 
you  automatically  give  them  an  educational  bonus 
that  will  help  them  find  employment  quickly. 

BEST  FDR  BUSINESS-AND  IDEALLY  SUITED  FDR  CLASSROOM  USE 

Beyond  the  training  advantage,  beyond  giving  your 
students  a  big  edge  over  “competition,”  the  use  of 
Burroughs  machines  in  classrooms  is  a  aound  inveat- 
ment.  They’re  simply  designed  and  easy  to  use,  so  that 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE'S  fiurrOU^hS 


TKACH 


MODEL 

l-DC 


TYPEWRITING 
IN  FULL  VIEW 
...  USE  A 

KARLO 

TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

TIm  bMt  tMdMr  alht  caa't  e«ach 
writing  Hm  riAt  wty  ivtiY  pmpt 

in  Hm  cUm  sees  tvtfy  dtnmnttration 

Hnrn'i  wiinft  rim  KARLO  StaiM  provm 
Its  mgarinrity  fnr  nn^nni  “MMio  vitMjl 
ty^nwriring  trnining.  Iti  WtMtabln  baigtii 
^RS*  tn  41*1  amt  frnn>rolling  caattn 
nMan  it  can  k«  arranged  to  EVERYONI 
can  tan  wirimnt  craning.  It'a  itnrdy  ana 
8taa4y  m  a  aash  .  .  .  aH-niatal  baaa  .  . 
karawood  toy  .  .  .  takaa  na  niora  fiaa« 
apaca  tkan  nuckina  it  aanyarta.  Sana  nanw 
ana  aaaraaa  taaay  far  fnN  aataih  ta  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  34  laaia 
Ana^  S.W.,  Crana  RapMa  2,  Mickigan 


SEND  THIS  KARLO  COUPON 


KAKl  atANUFACTUaiNO  COMPAHV 
M  laaia  Ava..  IW. 

KapMs  2«  MIcMpM 

taM  ranwiala  lalaraiaHaa  aa  Karla  TyaawrXar 
PtaiaailraMaa  Stana'  at  ifcawn,  anC  atiMr  wait  It. 


AOMBS 


OTV 


tTATI. 


Don't  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes! 


The  first  role  site  was  culled  uporj 
to  enact  in  her  new  job  was  tliat  ol 
the  wife  of  tlw  GcnmJ  Samaritan**  in 
a  film  for  Sunday  schorrls.  And,  f;radu- 
ally,  stie  took  over  am»tj)er  role  at 
Cathedral  Film.s— that**  of  secretary  to 
the  Rev.  Janu^  K.  Friedrkh,  founder 
of  the  company. 

Virf{iiiiu’s  broad  desk  is**  frerpiently 
Miowerl  iinrler  with  work.  WTien  she 
is  busy  with  a  film  role,  the  offic-e 
work  piles  up,  exc-ept  for  the  most  ur¬ 
gent**  matters.  When  the  role  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  her  screen  make-up  is 
wi|K*<l  off  for  a  f<*w  weeks,  she  tackk*s 
her  paper*’  work  with  the  vigor  that 
characterizes  everything  she  does. 

Along  with  regular  secretarial**  du¬ 
ties,  Virginia’s  jol>  calls  for  constant 
Bible  research.  And  she  handles  many 
of  the  world-wide  contacts  with 
those**  of  all  creinls  desiring  to  show 
Cathedral  Films.  She  fiinls  her  unique 
job  cliallenging  aral  fulfilling  in  count¬ 
less**  ways.  It  empkiys  talents  she 


never  knew  slie  had— the  efficiency 
and  alertness  she  displays  as  secre¬ 
tary,*'  plus  the  realization  <if  her 
childfxKKl  dreams  of  liecoming  an 
actress.  Her  films  are  seen  from  coast 
to  coast**  in  this  country  and  in  mrist 
other  ciMintries  all  over  the  worUl.  Al¬ 
though  C^atliedral  Films  are  not  shown 
through  the**  ordinary  theatrical  cha.n- 
nels,  Virginia’s  office  still  receives 
c-onsiderable  fan  mail  expressing  tfvi** 
enjoyment  and  gratitixle  of  those*  who 
see  her.  And  long  sine*!*,  Virginia’s 
family  dec*idt*d  they  ctiuld  weU  lx*** 
proud  of  their  daughter  way  off  in 
IfollywiKid,  making  good  in  her  own 
way! 

And  the  has  made  good.  Not  t(Mi 
long  ago,**  Virginia’s  portrayal  of 
C^oncordia  in  “Simon  Peter,  Fisher¬ 
man”  won  for  her  an  Academy 
Award*’  as  Best  Religious  Actress  of 
the  year.  AH  she  needs  now  Ls  a  short- 
haiul  and  typing  “Oscar”’  to  match  the 
award**  she  won  for  her  acting!  (965) 


!  FLASH  READING*  J 

The  Wary  Watcher 


ELSIi  LEFFINGWELL 


ONE  BEAUTIFUL  SPRING  DAY 
I  was  walking  homc*ward  after 
getting  the  morning  mail  from  the  box 
at  the  end  of  the*  lane.  1  had  gone 
as  fur  as  the  big  maple,  ulxnit  halfway 
home,  when  I  m<*t  a  whole  family  of 
solemn  little-  animals  out  for  a  morn¬ 
ing  walk.  I  stcMxl  r(M>tt*d  to  the  s^xit  as 
they  came  quite  close  to  me. 

It  was  an"  interesting  procession. 
Mother  came  first,  puttering  along  in 
a  placid,  unhurried  way,  investigat¬ 
ing*  occ-asional  stones  and  sticks  that 
were  in  her  path.  Bc'hind  her, 
stretched  out  in  single  file,  came  the 
family— all  eight’*  of  thtm.  They  were 
exact  miniaturt'S  of  their  mother,  with 
lieautiful  tails  and  a  rather  rucking 
gait.  Tlieir  heads*  were  close  to  the 
ground  as  they  thrust  their  noses 
down  to  inspect  every  little  hollow 
and  cTevice  of  the  earth.’  Sniffing  and 
pawing,  they  followed  every  tuni  of 
the  trail  that  Mother  made  througli 
the  tall  grass  iKirdering  the  lane.** 
There  was  one  unusual  feature 
alxuit  rite  morning  stroll  of  this  fam- 
ily  group.  None  of  these  little  ani¬ 
mals'*  seemed  to  lx*  afraid.  They 
showed  noiu*  of  the  warint-ss  usual  to 
memlx‘rs  of  the  animal  world  who 
an*"*  venturing  away  fnitn  h<rme. 


They  seemed  to  lx*  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  as  they  calmly  and  peacefully 
made  thw  way  along.**  Tliey  ap¬ 
peared  to  lx*  quite  sure  that  there 
wtiiild  lx*  no  interfercnice  with  this 
daily  c'onstitutional  of  theirs.** 

/  None  of  them  paid  any  attentxm  to 
me,  though  they  came  so  close  that  I 
c-ould  have  put  out  my  hatxl  and 
seized  one  of**  the  youngsters  by  the 
tail.  But  I  did  not  do  so.  I  made  no 
change  in  my  position,  but  stfXKl  jx*r- 
fecily  still  and**  hoped  fervently  that 
rite  fiunily  would  not  lx*  selfish  and 
fec‘1  that  nojxxly  else  should  lx*  out 
for  a  walk  this**  lovely  morning. 

Plea.se  understand  that  this  attitude 
was  really  iM)t  cowardly  on  my  [wrt, 
and  I  make  no**  apology  for  it.  No 
other  rnnnlxT  of  the  animal  workl 
would  have  chosen  to  threaten  or 
chalk'iige  this”  family  group.  Even 
one  of  the  powerful  lx*ars  that  lived 
in  the*  forest  not  t(K>  far  from  the 
farm  would  not  have*'  attacked  a 
single  memlx'r  irf  it. 

I  held  my  breath  as  the  family 
slowly  passed  try  me  and  made  their 
way  off"  through  the  tall  grass. 
Never,  I  acknowkxlge,  have  I  lx*en  so 
gkid  to  be  akme.  I  wanted  no  (piarrel 
whatsoever**  with  a  family  of  skuiiLs. 
(4()ft) 

*  I'ocahiiUry  hmttf4  to  C  haflert  On*  through 
l-.ight  of  (irrgg  Shorthand  Simplihrd. 
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In  the  most  exciting 
typing  classes  .  •  . 


the  atmosphere's 


. . .  with  IBM ! 


IBM 


ELECTRIC 

TYPEWRITERS 


Students  Uorn  foster-teaching  is  easier— classes  are  more 
enjoyable— with  IBM  Electrics  I  Success  gives  students 
more  c'onfidence,  more  interest— creates  a  greater  student- 
teacher  cooperation  than  you've  ever  known  before! 

And  IBM  Electric  Typewriters  are  (X'onomical,  too.  Since 
IBM  Electrics  train  students  faster— since  IBM  EUtctrics 
give  longer,  better  service— you  can  give  your  students  the 
best  typing  training  at  a  low  per-student  cost! 

Thousands  of  business  offices  are  switching  to  electric 
typewriters  every  year.  So  give  your  students  the 
best  training  possible  for  the  jobs  of  tomorrow— 
by  teaching  on  IB.M  Electrics.  You're  sure  to  go  electric— 
make  sure  you  go  IBM! 


OUTSELL  ALL  OTHER  ELECTRICS  COMBINEDI 
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Get  MORE  SPEED ! 

Try  This  PEN  For  Gregg  Writing 


Doctor  Gregg  proved  it  fint.  Every  Gregg  expert 
since  has  confirmed  it.  You  get  more  speed  and 
clearer  notes  when  you  use  a  pen  for  Gregg  writing. 

And  when  your  pen  is  made  especially  for  Gregg 
writing,  the  differenco  can  be  truly  amazing.  You 
can  prove  it  yourself. 

Next  time  you  pass  a  pen  counter,  ask  to  try  the 
Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  with  the  special  Gregg 
Point  (No.  1556).  See  how  it  speeds  your  writing- 
how  efTortless  it  is  to  use.  Writes  without  pressure, 


never  skips,  never  misses.  And  every  stroke,  every 
circle,  every  hook  is  beautifully  clear— easy  to  read, 
easy  to  transcribe  because  all  strokes  are  uniform. 

Another  thing:  the  special  Gregg  point  of  the 
Esterbrook  Pen  is  renewable.  %ould  you  ever 
damage  it,  simply  unscrew  the  old  point  and  screw 
in  a  new  one.  All  pen  counters  sell  Esterbrook  Pens 
and  Gregg  Renew-Pointa.  Prices  are  most  modest. 
Complete  pen  with  No.  1565  point  sells  for  about 
the  same  as  your  favorite  home  permanent.  Extra 
No.  1555  Gregg  Points  are  50c  each. 


THE  EIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND  PEN 


T— cliwi  Write  for  FREE  Dictation  Facte  Booklet  No.  6 
—"Facta  that  everyone  ahould  know  about  Fountain  Pena." 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


Cowan  New  EBTA  Head 

In  its  final  gt'iieral  meeting  at 
Philadelphia’s  Bellevue-Stratford  Ho¬ 
tel,  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Busi¬ 
ness  Teachers  Association  elected  a 
new  president,  a  new  vice-president, 
and  two  new  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board. 

Sanford  Fisher,  outgoing  president, 
handed  over  his  gavel  to  Harold  C. 
Cowan,  headmaster  of  Dedham  High 
School,  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  Tak¬ 
ing  over  Estelle  Phillips’  post  of  EBTA 
vice-president  was  Marion  G.  Cole¬ 
man,  of  Teachers  College,  Temple 
University,  in  Philadelphia.  Evelyn  R. 
Kulp  continues  as  secretary,  and  Earl 
F.  Rock  retains  his  post  as  treasurer. 

Joseph  G.  Gruber,  acting  director 
of  business  education  for  the  New 
York  City  Public  Schools,  was  elected 
to  a  full  three-year  term  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  board.  William 
C.  Cordon,  Dean,  Bryant  and  Stratton 
Business  Institute,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
was  elected  to  the  board  for  two 
years,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Thomas  C.  Dodds,  who  is  retiring  for 
reasons  of  health. 

By  ntxm  on  Friday,  April  8,  the 
second  day  of  EBTA’s  58th  annual 
convention,  registration  had  passed 
the  9()0  mark,  and  the  convention  was 
generally  hailed  as  one  of  the  moat 
successful  to  date. 

Featured  speakers  at  the  opening- 
day  gatherings  were:  Dexter  M. 
Keezer,  vice-president  and  director  of 
the  I>?partment  of  Ekxmomics,  .Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  who  spoke  at  the  Fellowship 
Luncheon;  Ramon  Kistler,  president 
of  Beaver  College,  Jenkintown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  was  the  main  speaker 
at  the  first  general  meeting;  and  Bryan 
Blalock,  of  the  Bordim  C'ompany, 
Marshall.  Texas,  who  delivered  the 
banquet  address  in  the  evening. 

At  8:00  p,  m.  on  Friday,  the  group 
adjourrted  to  the  auditorium  of  the 
nearby  Peirce  School  for  “A  Magical 
Evening  of  Friendship  and  Light.” 
Earlier  in  the  day,  convcmtion  activi¬ 
ties  had  been  suspended  between 
eleven-thirty  and  three  o’ckx.-k  for 
church -service  attendance. 

.Mrs.  Madeline  Strony,  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  originally  scheduled 
as  a  shorthand  consultant,  was  muible 
to  attend  because  of  prior  commit¬ 
ments.  Charles  Zoubek,  Gregg’s  short¬ 
hand  editor,  took  her  place. 


AT  THi  CONVINTION:  ABOVK- 
Firat-day  ref^istratUm  scenes  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford.  RIGHT;  Wesley 
E.  Scott,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Commercial  and  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools,  welcomes  members  at  the 
first  general  meetina.  BELOW: 
Three  convention  officials— Mrs.  F. 
Howard  Strouse,  church  committee 
chairlady,  Thomas  M.  Greene,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  committee  chairman, 
and  E.  Duncan  Hyde,  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board— are  foined  by  Paul  M. 
Boynton  (right),  Connecticut  State 
Supervisor  of  Business  Education. 
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PIOPLE 


•  Ten  recent  doctorates  have  been 
announced  by  the  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  SchiK)l  of  Education.  The  defp-ec^s 
were  bestowed  on  the  following  candi¬ 
dates: 

Cloyd  P,  Armbrister,  of  C^ncr>rd 
College,  Atheru,  West  Virginia— Doc¬ 
tor  of  Education.  I>issertation:  “A 
Study  of  Business  Teacher  Education 
in  the  West  Virginia  Oilleges,"  .Major 
Advisor:  Paul  S.  Lomax. 

Sister  M.  St.  Agnes,  of  St.  Paul’s 
High  School,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania 
—Doctor  of  Ed'ication.  Dissertation; 
’’DHermination  of  B<M)kkeeping  In- 
itnictional  Materials,  Experienc'es,  and 
Kinds  of  Equipment  as  Shown  by  an 
Analysis  of  B<M)kkeeping  Job  Activi¬ 
ties.”  Major  Advisor:  Paul  S,  Lomax. 

Alvin  Beckett,  of  Monmouth  Cx>unty 
Junior  <a>llege.  Long  Branch,  New 
Jersey— I>)ctor  of  Education.  Dis¬ 
sertation:  “Accounting  Oimpt'tencies 
Needed  by  the  Layman.”  .Major  Ad¬ 
visor:  Herbert  A.  Tonne. 

Cilljtert  Kahn,  chairman  of  the 
Busiiif^ss  Department,  East  Side  High 
S4.‘h(H)l,  Newark,  New  Jersey— Doc-tor 
of  Education.  Dissertation:  "The 
Preparation  of  Instructional  Materials 
for  a  Se(x>ndary-Sch<K>I  Course  In 
Machine  Shorthand.”  Major  Advisor: 
HerlM-rt  A,  Tonne. 

Ac-tive  tn  a  numl>er  of  business 
education  asstxriations  (notably  as 
president  of  the  New  York  CSTA  and 
past-president  of  the  New  Jersey 
BEA),  Kahn  has  also  co-authore<l 
several  textb(K)ks  (on  lioukkeeping, 
adding  machine  operation,  filing,  and 
clerical  training)  and  has  taught 
graduate  c-oiirses  at  Penn  State,  at 
Northwestern,  and  at  the  Catholic- 
University  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

'n»e  remaining  degrees  w€*nt  to: 

Margar<*t  O’Shea  Kane,  of  Hunter 
Colh-ge,  New  York-DtK-tor  (»f  Edu¬ 
cation.  Dissertation:  “A  Kollnw-up  of 
Hunter  College  S<x-retarial  Graduates 
as  a  Basis  for  (airriculiim  Making.” 
Major  Advisor:  Herln-rt  A.  Tonne. 

R.  V\'.  lauisford,  of  State  Teachers 
College,  Warrensburg,  Missouri— Doc- 
t(jr  of  Education.  Diss(*rtation;  “An 
Evaluation  of  the  Student  Teaching 
Poigram  on  the  Sec-ondary-SchooI 
Levi-I  at  Central  Mis-totiri  State  Col¬ 
lege.”  Major  .\dvisor:  Paul  S.  I.omax. 

Earl  Nicks,  of  Denver  University, 
Denver,  Colorado— D<K-tor  of  taluca- 
tion.  l>is.sertation:  "B<x)kkt‘eping  and 
i  A(!Counting  for  Non-B<K)kk«*i*pers.” 

Major  Advisor:  Pi*ter  L.  Agnew. 

■!  J.  Ki-nneth  Roach,  of  Mary  Wash¬ 

ington  C<»llege,  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
^  ginia-iX»c-tor  of  Philosophy.  Disserta- 

5  tion:  “Tfu-  Fundamental  Issues  Re- 

j  lating  to  Busineu  Teacher  Education." 

i  Major  Advisor:  Herbert  A.  Tonne. 


Gilbert  Kahn 


...  an  author  writes  his  thesis 

Marie  C.  Vilhaner,  of  Central  Col¬ 
lege,  Fayette,  .Missouri— l>x.-tor  of 
Education.  Dissertation:  “A  Study  of 
D(x;toraI  Teacher  Falucation  as  It  Re¬ 
lates  to  School  Experience  of  Doc-- 
torates  at  New  York  University.”  Ma¬ 
jor  Advisor:  Paul  S.  Lomax. 

Richard  Willing,  of  State  Teachers 
Oillege,  Montclair,  New  Jersey— Doc-- 
tor  of  Ealucation.  Dissertation:  “The 
I>evelopment  of  a  Workl>(K)k  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Law.”  Major  Advisor:  Herbert 
A.  Tonne. 

•  George  W.  Anderson,  ass(K-iate 
proftmsor  of  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  has  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  F^ducution  from 
that  institution.  A  teacher  of  neatly 
twenty  years’  experience.  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son  is  now  Ac-ting  Direc-tor  of  Courses 
in  Busine.HS  Education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  dissertation,  “A  Study  of 
the  Readability  of  General  Business 
Training  TextlxKiks,”  applied  tlie 
Yoakani  readability  formula  and  the 


George  W.  Anderson 
.  .  .  Fleach  and  the  dissertation 


Revised  Flesch  formula  to  28  text¬ 
books  in  the  general  business  field. 
It  was  written  under  the  dirr-ction  of 
Gerald  A.  Yoakam. 

•  E^rl  G.  Nicks  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Business  Education 
Division  of  Underwood  Corporation. 
'The  former  president  of  the  Mountain- 
Plains  BEA  assumed  his  new  duties 
in  March. 

Since  1949  Nicks  had  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Departments  of  Business 
Education  and  Secretarial  Science  at 
the  University  of  Denver.  He  is  a 
past-president  of  the  Colorado  BEA 
and  a  past  vice-president  of  both  tlie 
National  Business  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  l>elta  Pi  Epsilon  fraternity. 
He  rec-ently  received  his  Ed.  D.  from 
New  York  University. 

•  'Three  new  faculty  members 
have  bt-en  added  to  the  Business  and 
the  Business  Education  departments 
of  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  at 
Emporia.  C>harles  Peterson  is  an  in¬ 
structor  of  accounting;  F'indley  E. 
Hart/ler  is  acting  teacher  trainer  in 
the  field  of  distributive  education;  and 
Anthony  A.  Korte  conduc-ts  adult 
education  courses  in  the  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  education. 

•  'The  death  of  four  of  its  meml)ers 
has  been  announced  by  Tlie  National 
Association  and  (aiuncil  of  Biisiin-ss 
Sc-hools.  'The  diseased  are:  Mrs.  Vio¬ 
let  Cranston,  founder  and  president 
of  Cranston’s  Commercial  School, 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi;  H.  D.  Neff, 
president  of  Neff’s  Business  College, 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma;  J.  L.  Sc-ott, 
president  of  Neff’s  Business  College, 
Butte,  Montana;  and  R.  C.  Short, 
director  of  Short’s  Secretarial  Schixil, 
Stamford,  Connecticut. 


GROUPS 


•  Eighteen  past-presidents  were 
hoiMired  by  the  National  Assix-iation 
of  Business  Teacher  Training  Institu¬ 
tions  at  its  2Hth  annual  convention  in 
CJhicago.  Present  to  receive  scrolls 
from  president  Harry  Huffman  were 
former  heads,  Paul  S.  Lomax,  C.  M. 
Y(xler,  Helen  Reynolds,  Paul  A.  C^arl- 
son.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Paul  O. 
Selby,  H.  M.  Doutt,  Hamden  L, 
Forkner,  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Margaret 
Ely,  E.  C.  McGill,  and  John  M.  Tryt- 
ton.  Past  presidents  unable  to  attend 
were  Ann  Brewington,  ,M.  E,  Stude- 
Iraker,  W'.  R,  Odell,  Catherine  F'. 
Nulty,  Frances  B.  Bowers,  and  Peter 
L.  Agnew. 

Officers  for  1955-.56  were  elec-ted 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  The 
new  president  is  Lewis  R.  Toll.  Others 
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chosen  were:  vice-president,  Robert 
Bell;  secretary,  Donald  J.  Tate;  new 
board  niember,  Lewis  Boynton;  re¬ 
elected  board  member,  S.  Joseph  De- 
Brum. 

•  The  nation’s  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  will  suffer  an  acute  shortage 
of  business  administration  leaders  un¬ 
less  remedial  action  is  taken  now, 
according  to  a  report  released  by  the 
American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business.  The  study  pre¬ 
dicts  that  the  demand  for  over  6,000 
new  doctoral  degree  holders  to  enter 
collegiate  business  teaching  will  fall 
2,500  short  of  this  goal. 

Thomas  L.  Norton,  AACSB  presi¬ 
dent,  states  in  an  introduction  to  the 
report,  "Unless  something  is  done 
now,  the  quality  of  instruction  will 
deteriorate  with  unfortunate  and 
tragic  conscfjuences  for  American 
business."  The  committee  that  pre¬ 
pared  the  report  was  composed  of 
Arthur  M.  Weimer,  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  chairman;  G.  Rowland  Col¬ 
lins,  New  York  University;  Austin 
Crimshaw,  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  Russell  A.  Stevenson,  University 
of  Michigan;  and  Stanley  F.  Teele, 
Harvard  University.  John  Lewis  of 
Indiana  University  served  as  research 
ass<x;iute. 

•  A  Co-ordinators  CJonference  for 
business  education  teachers  will  be 
held  at  the  Chamberlain  Hotel,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  from  August 
15  to  19.  The  theme  of  the  meeting 
will  be,  "Problems  Clinic  on  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Part-Time  Program  in  Business 
Education." 

•  The  latest  trends  in  business 
education  research  were  reported  by 
John  M.  Trytten,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  to  the  United  Business 
Association  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel  in  C^hicago.  The  two  problems 
of  research,  he  explained,  are  what 
to  teach  the  business  student  and  how 
to  bring  this  material  to  the  class¬ 
room  in  plain,  understandable  langu- 
age, 

Trytten  headed  a  committee  that 
represented  three  major  research  or¬ 
ganizations,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  the 
National  Association  of  Business 
Teacher  Training  InaHutions,  and 
the  UBEA.  Other  committee  mem¬ 
bers  were:  Irene  Plac-e,  University  of 
Michigan;  C'harles  Hicks,  Ohio  State 
Universit)';  Dorothy  Veon,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College;  Lloyd  I>)Uglas, 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  and 
Theodore  Woodward,  CJeorge  Peabody 
College. 

•  The  Virginia  Future  Business 
Leaders  of  America  held  its  state  con¬ 
vention  April  22  and  24  in  Richmond. 


The  FBLA  Summer  Conference  is 
scheduled  for  June  27  to  July  1  at 
the  Massaitetta  Springs  Hotel.  The 
meeting  is  designed  primarily  for  the 
State  Executive  Board  and  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Future  Business  Leaders 
of  America. 

•  The  C.entral  Virginia  Vocational 
Education  Association  held  its  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  in  March  at  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Technical  School,  Fishersville, 
Virginia.  John  H.  Fyock,  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  C’orporation,  Ve¬ 
rona,  Virginia,  was  guest  speaker. 


SCHOOLS 

_ I  H 

•  Indiana  State  Teachers  0)llege 
of  Terre  Haute  will  offer  an  intensive  j] 
shorthand  course  for  ten  weeks  be-  i 
ginning  June  13.  Instruction  will  in-  ^ 
elude  theory,  dictation,  and  transcTip- 
tion.  The  course  is  provided  for  [ 
teachers  who  do  not  hold  shorthand 
certification  and  for  those  who  need 

a  refresher  course.  Twelve  quarter 
hours  of  undergraduate  credit  may 
be  earned.  The  instructors  will  be 
Charles  Zoubek  of  the  Gregg  Pub-  ji 
lishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill  R(M>k  | 
Company,  and  Marion  Wood  of  In-  i 
temational  Business  Machines. 

•  The  School  of  Bu.siness  Adminis¬ 

tration  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  will  sponsor  a  workshop  in 
business  education  on  June  23-24  as 
a  part  of  its  summer  session  program. 
Open  to  all  business  teachers,  the 
workshop  will  be  dcvf)te<l  to  a  con-  g 
sideration  of  methods  and  materials  in  | 
business  teaching.  Wayne  House,  De-  r. 
partment  of  Bu.siness  Education,  Uni-  r 
versity  of  Nebraska,  will  Im*  the  guest  ji 
lecturer.  l 


•  The  annual  Pennsylvania  State  | 
University  biisicif^s  education  c*onfer-  | 
ence  will  bs;  held  in  the  Hugh  Beaver  I 
Ro<im  of  Old  Main  on  July  19.  The  | 
theme  of  the  conference  is:  "Current  | 
Trends  of  Instruction  in  Shorthantl  3 
and  Typewriting."  f!harles  Ziaibek  ^ 
will  handle  shorthand  metlunls  and  H 
.Marion  Wood  will  treat  typing  If 
technifjues.  Featured  si>eaker  at  the  | 
banqiK't  will  lie  John  Pendery,  of  the  I 
South-Western  Publishing  Company.  1] 

•  Robert  E.  Slaughter,  vice-presi- 
dent  (if  the  Gregg  Publishing  Divi-  jj 
sion,  McGraw-Hill  Brnik  Ormpany,  | 
addresserl  a  professional  business  edu- 
cation  meeting  at  Boston  UnivcTsity  ,! 
on  March  19.  His  topic  was,  "A  |{ 
Functional  Conc-ept  of  Curriculum 
C/onstruction  in  Business  Education."  j 
Business  education  student  teachers 


THE  INCOMPARABLE 
STENOGRAPH(k) 

IS  INCOMPARABLE 

for: 

A.  Av«rag«  Earnlngi. 

B.  Eos*  of  Oporotioii. 

C.  Logibilify 

— pTiin  English  l«ft«rs. 

D.  Spood,  unlimifod. 

Th«  Stenograph  oparator  takoa 
the  record  with  discrimination. 
He  is  responsible. 

He  enjovs  speed  . .  .  labor-saving 
...  all  the  advantages  of  the 
modern  machine. 

The  employer  doesn't  have  just 
one  or  another  advantage.  He  has 
the  trained  technician  and  the 
mechanism.  That  team  makes 
money  .  .  .  saves  time  .  .  . 
produces. 

Thoro  is  no  othor 
such 

and  thot's  why 
the  Stonogroph 
is  INCOMPARABLE. 

Many  youngsters,  knowing  the 
TRUTH,  will  consider  no  other 
than  the  INCOMPARABLE 
STENOGRAPH  way. 

For  information,  use  the  coupon. 


Srm«S'«»ltlc  MackliiM,  liK.,  Sm  22-V  . 

I  IIS  S.  eklHfM  Av«/.  Ckic«t«  4,  Ml.  I 

I  om  intcrMtM  o«  C  O^rotof  ■ 
Q  Ttack«r  □  ScIimI  OHkiol.  • 

I 


ScMel 


A44fM 


C.ty 


ZWM 


Star* 
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CORRECTION 

THE  EDITORS  wish  to  ctirretrt 
a  statement  that  appeari^d  on 
page  47  of  the  March,  1955, 
issue  of  Business  Ejhjcation 
World.  Or*  investigation,  we 
find  that  there  is  one  Old  Town 
Mtxlel  9H  duplicator  in  each  of 
the  five  hortmah  contnil  centers 
of  the  New  York  City  Civilian 
Defense  system,  instead  of  the 
25  we  reported. 

In  addition,  the  city’s  district 
control  centers  have  26  REX-o- 
graph  duplicators. 


Plan  to  mako  Gonortil  Rocord  Koopiag.  Third  Edition,  tho  text 


for  tho  basic  eourae  in  your  clsrlcol  oifics  practics  curriculum. 
Writ*  Grsgg  today. 

ORBGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
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ment  of  retailing,”  Hess  is  the  first 
retailing  leader  to  be  so  chosen  for 
the  annual  Drake  Business  Schools 
Award. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS: 

1  If  you  art  looking  for  a  good  position  in  tht 

35th  YEAR  Midwtst,  West,  or  Alaska,  wt  can  htip  you.  En^ 
roll  now. 

CLINTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

706  South  Fourth  Strutt  Mtmbtr  N.  A.  T.  A.  Clinton,  Iowa 


A  Chrkal  Apfuromh  •  .  . 

GENERAL  RECORD  KEEPING 

NEW  THIRD  EDITION 

Htiqw,  Schimidor,  and  Huffman 

Tbtory  prtMnttd  in  "nmall  dot—.”  Thtory  it  applied  on 
'  tht  tpot,  whilt  ttill  fr— h  in  tht  ttudtnft  mind. 
Emphotit  on  rtalittic  offtet  routin— .  Dealt  with 
tht  octiviti—  of  rtal  peoplt. 

Incitivt  trtotmtnt  of  payroll  records. 

Special  work  units  on  personal  income  tax. 

All  butin— t  forms  completely  Ulustioted. 
End-of-chapter  mcrttriolt  include  questions  for 
do—  discussion,  "Words  and  Phros—  You  Should  Know," 
orithmetic  review  and  drill. 

Supplementary  materials  include  Workbook  (with  review 
tests  for  eoch  chapter).  Tests,  and  Teacher' s  Monuol. 


•  The  week  of  April  24-30  was 
proclaimed  National  Secretaries  Week 
by  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Cximmerce,  and  Wednesday,  April  27, 
National  Secretaries  Day.  New  York’s 
Mayor  Wagner  issued  a  City  procla¬ 
mation  also.  Prominent  among  the 
other  sponsor.;  of  official  observance 
of  the  week  is  The  National  Secre¬ 
taries  Association,  numbering  15, (KM) 
members. 

P»UT>oie  of  the  week  is  to  creaie 
intetrst  in  improving  the  caliber  ot 
the  secretarial  profession,  not  simply 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  man¬ 
agement  and  the  community.  The 
New  York  City  Chapter  of  the  NSA 
will  open  the  week  with  its  first  an¬ 
nua!  National  Secretaries  Week  Break¬ 
fast  on  Sunday,  April  24,  following 
group  attendance  at  churches  of  the 
various  religious  faiths. 

•  An  essay  c“ontest,  for  teachers  of 
grades  four  through  twelve,  is  being 
conducted  by  Scholastic  Teacher 
magazine  and  the  American  Textlxxik 
Publishers  Institute.  Manuscripts  must 
not  exc'eed  1,590  words  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  "How  I  Teach  During  the  First 
Week  of  School.”  Awards  of  $300 
(first  place),  $2(K)  (second  place) 
and  $100  (next  five)  will  be  given. 
Entries  must  reach  Scholastic  Teacher, 
33  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  New 
York,  not  later  than  midnight  June 
30,  1955. 


•  Almanac  Films,  Inc,,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  36,  New  York,  has 
published  a  new  36-page  catalog  of 
educational  sound  films.  Listing  over 
125  films,  it  is  free  on  rerpiest. 


and  their  high  school  supervisors  were 
special  guests  at  the  meeting.  Later 
in  the  ^y  Mr.  Slaughter  addressed 
the  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  fraternity,  s 


•  Two  foreign  schools  have  noti¬ 
fied  this  department  about  openings 
in  their  business  education  depart¬ 
ments.  Both  positions  offer  a  pio¬ 
neering  opportunity  for  candidates  in- 
trrrested  in  exotic  areas  of  the  world. 

A  three-year  contract  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $3,6(K)  ($9,000  hx^l  cur¬ 
rency)  is  offered  to  business  teachers 
by  a  first-class  commercial  school  in 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia.  Free  transpor¬ 
tation  will  be  provided  for  the  em¬ 
ployee  and  his  wife  if  the  full  term 
of  the  contract  is  served.  Living 
quarters  (unfurnished)  are  free,  or 
in  lieu  thereof  an  additkmal  $46 
monthly  is  provided.  'There  is  an  an¬ 
nual  vacation  leave  of  six  wtx^ks,  a 
sick  leave  of  four  weeks.  Applications, 


inquiries,  and  credentials  with  photo¬ 
graphs  should  be  sent  air  mail  to  the 
.Ministry  of  Education,  C^ommercial 
School,  Post  Office  Box  1367,  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  attention  W.  Na¬ 
guib,  principal. 

In  Bagdad,  Iraq,  Queen  Alia  Col¬ 
lege  will  need  one,  ai^  pouibly  two, 
teachers  of  English  typing,  Gregg 
shorthand,  and  office  practice  for  the 
sc1mx)1  year  beginning  in  October, 
19.55.  Ajiyone  with  a  college  degree 
who  wants  to  apply  for  one  of  the 
positions  should  write  directly  to  Mrs. 
Mohd.  Fadhel  Jamali,  head  of  the 
English  Department,  stating  briefly 
his  qualifications  and  experience. 


•  Drake  Business  Schools  have 
named  Max  Hess,  Jr.,  president  of 
Hess  Brothers,  Allentown,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  as  their  1955  "Man  of  the  Year 
in  Retailing."  Selected  for  his  “out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the  advance¬ 
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INTERNATIONAL  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPINO  CONTEST 

A  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  CONTEST  in  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
inB,  featuring  “The  First  World  Championship  in  Typewriting,”  will 
talce  place  during  the  International  Congress  for  Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing,  which  meets  from  July  27  to  August  5  in  Monte  Carlo.  The 
Congress,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  since  1937,  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Commissariat  of  Tourism  and  Information  of  the  Principality  of 
Monaco. 

Application  bbnks  for  memberslup  in  the  Congress  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Monaco  Information  Center,  Suite  3362,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  20,  New  York.  TTie  blanks  should  be  sent,  along  with  the  $3 
membership  fee,  to  the  organizer  of  the  contest,  M.  Andre  Morard,  7 
Avenue  de  la  Care,  Monaco. 

Members  will  receive  special  rates  on  accommcxlations  and  excursions 
during  their  stay  in  Monte  Carlo.  Rooms  without  meals  begin  at  $1  a  day, 
and  rooms  with  meals  can  be  obtained  beginning  at  $3  a  day.  A  special 
ticket,  delivered  with  the  certificate  of  membership,  entitles  members  to  a 
20  per  cent  duMX)unt  on  French  railways. 

liie  fee  for  entering  each  conttst  is  $1.50.  Each  contestant  may  par¬ 
ticipate  in  his  own  language.  In  the  typewriting  contest,  all  makes  of 
typewrit«.*rs,  met^hanical  or  electric,  are  admitted. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
(SUPPLEMENT) 


The  listings  below  are  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Summer  School 
Directory  published  in  last  month's 
BEW,  and  contain  information  re¬ 
ceived  t(X)  late  for  inclusion  in  that 
issue.  Following  the  dates  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  terms  in  each  listing  are  the 
namtfs  of  per.«)nnel  to  c-ontact  (if  two 
names  are  gir’en,  the  first  is  in  charge 
of  matriculation,  the  second  heads 
the  business  education  program;  if 

only  one  is  given,  it  is  the  latter). 
Key  letters  and  numirers  after  these 
names  indicate  c'ourse  offerings: 

M  .  Master’s  dcxree  prosram 

D  .  Doctor’s  degree  program 

U  Undergraduate  courses  only 

C  .  Conference  to  be  held 

1  ....  Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  .  Bookkeeping,  Methods  in 


3  .  Skill  Subfects,  Methods  in 

4  Shorthand,  Methods  in 

5  Basic  (General)  Business,  Methods  in 

6  Office  (Sec’l)  Practice,  Methods  in 

7  .  All  Subjects,  Methods  in 

8  Office  Machines,  Methods  in 

9  Distributive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  (Consumer  Education,  Methods  in 

11  Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

12  Administration  and/or  Supervision 

13  Guidance  in  Business  Education 

14  Work-Experience  (eam-leam)  Course 

15  Principles  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed. 

-i-  .  And  other  gradiuite  courses 

ALAIAMA 

Unix  ersity  or  Alabama,  University.  Two 
terms:  June  6-July  l.S;  July  18-August  19. 
C.  E.  Williams;  Dean  S.  Paul  Garner.  U 

CALIPOtMIA 

Univebsity  or  CALironNiA,  Berkeley. 
June  20-July  30.  9,  14 

llUNOtS 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Collece, 
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C!harleston.  June  13- August  5.  Bryan 
lleise;  Dr.  James  M.  ’Tliuinpson,  Earl  S. 
Dickerson.  M,  1,  2,  6,  11,  -f 
University  or  Illinois,  Urhana.  June  17- 
August  13.  Dean  Roliert  B.  Browne;  Dr. 
Arnold  Condon.  M,  D,  1,  4,  8,  9,  11,  -f 

KANSAS 

Kansas  State  Teachers  CoLLEr:K,  Pitts¬ 
burg.  June  6- August  5.  C.  R.  Baird,  Reg¬ 
istrar;  Ralf  J.  Thomas.  M,  C,  1,  4,  7,  8, 
10,  11,  12,  13,  -f- 

LOUISIANA 

Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge. 
June  6-August  6.  J.  J.  Iledgemon,  Regis¬ 
trar;  Dr.  S.  V.  Totty.  U 

NIBCASKA 

Midland  (College,  Fremont.  June  6-Aii- 
gust  12.  Dr.  Harold  D.  Eastman;  E.  E. 
Prauner,  U 

ttlW  YORK 

llorsTRA  College,  Hempstead.  June  14- 
July  26.  Doyle  M.  Bortner.  7 

RINNSYLVANIA 

Elizabethtown  College,  Elizalieth- 
town.  Two  terms:  June  7-26;  June  28- 
Aiigiist  6.  Dr,  Henry  D.  Bucher;  A,  L. 
Gray.  U 

TIXAS 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dal¬ 
las.  Two  tenns:  June  4-July  13;  July  14- 
Augtist  25.  Leonard  G.  Nystrom,  Regis- 
.  trar;  .Mrs,  Virginia  B.  Long.  7,  -f- 

WiST  VlfiOfNIA 

Bluefielo  Sr  At  u  Cot  lege,  Bliiefield. 
June  13-August  12.  Dean  G.  W.  Whiting; 
I>r.  T.  Mahaffey.  U 

W.  Viiii;iNiA  iNniTUTE  «>r  TEr;HNOi.nf;Y, 
Montgomery,  June  l.J-Jiily  16,  L.  Fred 
Gilchrist,  Registrar;  Dr.  Reed  Davis.  U 

WYOMINg 

Univeilsity  OF  Wyoming,  Laramie.  June 
13-August  19.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Hitch.  M,  14 


WORK . 

•  *  EXPERIENCE 

•  •  offered  at  ••  • 

•  COOL  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  WYOMING 


Master's  Program  in 
Buginegg  Education 

ENJOY  AMERICA'S 

•  •  COOLEST  •  • 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

•  June  13 — August  19  • 

•  •  •  Dr.  Robert  L.  Ditch 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING 

lAiramie.  Wyoming 


SAVE  thi.«eYES 
MEN 

ALL-METAL 


POK¬ 

IEST 


•Oc  aa. 

$9.00  des. 


NO  SCRATCH 

Nonallaralc  rubber  faat  will  not 
lerateh  tito  dosli  top. 

HOLDS  SIDE  OR 
END-OPENING  BOOKS 

of  any  siio  •auslly  woll  in  oitkor 
of  two  positions. 

Mnnufneturors  of  ALLEN  "NON-TIP¬ 
PING"  TYPING  DEMONSTRATION 
TAILE 

National  distributor  for  SCHNEIDER 
adjustable  typing  desk  and  otkor 
typing  room  oguipmont 

H.  M.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

Hartford,  Wisconsin 
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NEW  BUSINESS  EQUIPMENT 


Top*  wMi  HMi  Roproductlofi 

A  nc^  high  fldelity  tape  recorder 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Revere 
Camera  (Company  of  (Chicago.  The 
T-11  Rectirdirr  emlxidies  a  number  of 
patented  features.  Among  them  is  the 
"Balanced-Tone”  principal,  which  co¬ 
ordinates  amplifier  and  acoustic  sys¬ 
tem  to  balanc'e  highs  and  lows. 

Other  features  include  automatic 
head  demagnetization  and  rapid  indi¬ 
vidual  forward  and  reverse.  Solerviid* 
op<‘rated  keyboard  push-button  con¬ 
trols  enable  anyone  to  operate  the  re¬ 
corder.  Stop  is  so  instantaneous  yiai 
can  split  a  syllable.  The  Revere  T-11 
accepts  3-,  5-,  7-,  and  KRi-inch  reels. 

Chalkboard  Cloanor 

K2  “Kleer-Kh'en,”  a  new  cleaner 
and  conditioner  for  chalkboards,  has 
been  intr(xluce<l  by  the  New  York  Sili¬ 
cate  B<M)k  Slate  (Company,  Inc.,  541 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New 
York.  I>esigned  to  eliminate  the  mess 
of  washing  Ixiards  with  water  and  then 
rubbing  them  dry,  K2  is  applied  with 
a  cloth  and  leaves  the  boards  clear  of 
all  vestiges  of  chalk— with  a  single 
application. 

Copyholdor  Eatos  lyostraln 

"Typing  fatigue"  may  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  according  to  the 
S|>eed-Spac«T  Company,  321  Green¬ 
wich  Street,  New  York  13,  New  York. 
Their  latest  copyholder  secures  mate¬ 
rial  at  the  proper  angle  for  eye  ease, 
offering  automatic  line  guide  action. 


(a»py  (up  to  9  by  12  inchem)  is  se- 
curtnl  by  a  bail  at  the  top.  The  guide 


k'vel  is  raised  by  quick  turns  of  the 
elevator  knob  at  the  right  base.  The 
clutch  at  the  left  bast*  is  set  fur  the 


required  spacing  of  the  guide.  On 
reaching  the  end  of  a  line,  the  opera¬ 
tor  touches  the  spacing  If^er,  and  the 
guide  bar  drops  to  the  next  line.  It’s 
as  quick  as  touching  the  shift  key  on  a 
typewriter.  The  retail  price  is  $11.75. 

Rood  Copy  through  Now  Ball 

More  tfian  a  year  of  research  has 
gone  into  the  Market!  transparent  type¬ 
writer  bail,  manufactured  by  the  J,  J. 
Kennedy  Corporation.  The  Marken 
bail,  which  can  be  installed  in  min¬ 
utes  in  place  of  the  metal  paper-lick 
bar  on  most  standard  typewriters, 
givtts  typists  immediate  crystal-clear 
visibility  of  every  typewritten  line. 
Number  scales  are  electro-chemically 


engraved.  All  old  modeb  (produced 
by  the  former  manufacturer)  are  be¬ 
ing  recalled  and  replaced  free  of 
charge.  Write  the  J.  J.  Kennedy  Cor¬ 
poration,  20  Henry  Street,  Byram, 
CitMinectic*ut. 

Now  Products  in  Briof 

•  A  heavy-duty  cork  bulletin  board 
with  a  natural-finish  oak  frame  has 
be<n  pnxluced  by  General  Scientific 
Equipment  (^)mpany,  2700  West 
Huntingdon  Street,  Philadelphia  32, 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  available  in  two 
sizes:  No.  300B,  size  18  by  28  inches 
($3.95):  No.  30 IB,  size  24  by  36 
inches  ($5.45). 

•  A  free  Ijottle  of  their  latwt  ink 
remtjver  is  offered  to  readers  of  this 
column  by  The  Heyer  Corporation, 
1844  South  Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago 
23.  No  more  dirty  hands  after  a  du¬ 
plicating  job. 

•  A  new  Network  Dictation  sys¬ 
tem  allows  an  unlimited  number  of 
d'etators  in  any  number  of  offices  to 
dictate  to  a  central  recording  unit 
through  regular  telephones.  For  fur¬ 
ther  detaib,  write  Peirce  Dictation 
Systems,  5900  Northwest  Highway, 
CJhicago  31,  Illinois. 


Advprtiforf 

Allen,  H.  M.,  Co .  47 

Allen,  R.  C,,  Inc . Cover  2 

Bankers  Box  Co.  . .  - .  8 

Burroughs  Corp .  39 

Carter’s  Ink  Co .  6-7 

Clinton  Teachers  Agency  .  46 

Dictaphone  Corp .  13 

Estert>rook  Pen  Co.  .  42 

Faber-Castell,  A,  W.,  Pencil  Co.  10 
('I'egg  Pubibhing  Divbion  ...  5,  40 
International  Business  Machines  41 

Karl  Manufacturing  Co .  40 

Merriam,  G.  flr  C.,  Go .  12 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.  1 
National  Cash  Register  Co,  Cover  4 
National  Chair  6c  Furniture  Co.  8 
Remington  Rand  Inc.  Cover  3 

Rex-O-Graph,  Inc .  8 

Royal  Typewriter  Co .  14 

Smith-Oirona  Iik: .  11 

Stenographic  Machines,  Inc.  ...  45 

Underwood  Corp.  .  2-3 

University  of  Wyoming  .  47 

Victor  Adding  Machine  Co .  9 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 
Th«  Wolf  and  the  Hone 

One  day  in  his  roaming,  a  wolf 
happened  to  pass  a  field  of  ripe  oats; 
but,  as  oats  are  not  on  the  diet  of  a* 
wolf,  he  passed  them  by.  Later  on, 
meeting  a  horse,  he  said,  "I  have 
found  a  great  field  of  oats  and  have 
not  eaten  one,*  but  have  saved  them 
just  for  you.  Am  1  not  a  fine  fellow?" 

"Indeed,  you  are  not,”  replied  the 
horse,  "for,  the  osily  reason’’  you  are 
telling  me  of  those  oats  b  that  you 
cannot  use  them!” 

(Little  thanks  are  due  to  him  who 
gives  away  only^  what  is  of  no  use  to 
himself.)  (86) ‘-Adapted  from  Aesop' i 
Fables 

OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 
Roller  Skates 

Some  Iwys  were  roller  skating  on 
the  street.  Several  feet  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  gnmp  was  a  boy  scooting 
along’  on  one  skate  and  yelling, 
"Come  on!”  to  the  rest  of  the  group. 
All  the  rest  had  two  skates  but  were 
not  able  to  keep*  up  with  the  boy 
who  was  skating  on  only  one  skate. 

U^hen  the  boys  were  through  skat¬ 
ing,  someone  asked  the  winiier  why 
he^  used  only  one  skate.  “Tliat’s  all  I 
had,”  he  replied,  "so  I  worked  it  so 
that  I  could  beat  all  the  rest.”  Smart 
boy!  He  used*  what  he  had  in  such 
a  way  that  he  came  out  ahead,  any¬ 
how.  (91) 
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electrics 
simplify 
the  teaching 
and 

learning 

I  S'- 

1^4:^  7of  typing! 


REMINGTON  RAND 

simplifies  the  electric! 


Students  learn  faster  .  .  .  begin  ac¬ 
tual  typing  sooner  .  .  .  gain  extra 
rime  for  concentration  on  practical 
business  typewriter  applications, 
thanks  to  the  simplified  approach 
offered  by  the  electric  typewriter. 
When  a  Remington  Electric  is  used  in 
the  initial  training,  its  ‘‘Natural 
Slope”  keyboard,  normal  operating 
features,  non-misfiring  key  action, 
enable  the  student  to  make  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  manual  typewriters  with¬ 


out  difficult  adjustment  periods. 

Educators  and  businessmen  agree 
that  the  more  versatile  the  typist, 
the  more  valuable  the  employee.  In 
today’s  ‘‘electric-manual”  office,  the 
Remington  Electric  trained  stu¬ 
dent  is  quickly  able  to  take  her  place 
at  either  type  of  station . . . 

Send  for  free  booklet  BE  A  Guide  to 
Teaching  Electric  Typing  (RE8591), 
Remington  Rand,  Room  1554,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Students  trained  on  the  Remington 
Electric  become  “all-round”  typists 
. . .  switch  to  manuals  —  and  back  — 
quickly,  easily ! 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  TYPEWRITERS 


TNis  NATIONAL  CLASS  SI  AccouNTiNO  MACNiNC  profvMva  the  larite  volume  of 
records  at  W.  W,  &  L.  so  efficiently  that  it  has  reduc«>d  form  handling  by  25%. 


“Our  G4Stlonal  System 

pays  for  itself  every  14  months... 

gives  profit-making  information!” 


— W«ldon,  WUlicons  &  Lick,  Fort  Smith.  Ark, 


“The  operation  of  our  entire  account¬ 
ing  department  improved  tremen¬ 
dously  when  we  installed  our  Na¬ 
tional  Class  31  Accounting  Machine,” 
reports  Mr.  C.  A.  Lick,  Jr.,  Vice 
President.  “This  has  produced  large 
savings  in  both  time  and  money. 

“We  conservatively  estimate  that 
our  National  System  saves  us  at  least 
260  work  hours  every  month  and 
cuts  our  accounting  costs  $4,280 
yearly.  In  addition,  it  provides  valu¬ 
able  information— giving  us  facts 
that  help  us  run  our  business  with 


greater  efficiency  and  more  profit. 

“We  are  particularly  imprc-ased 
with  the  simplicity  of  our  new  Na¬ 
tional  machine.  Even  while  learning 
to  use  the  Class  31,  our  operator  was 
actually  doing  our  posting  work.  She 
became  a  proficient  operator  within 
a  matter  of  hours. 

“We  are  well  pleased  with  our  Na¬ 
tional  System  which  pays  for  itself 
in  direct  savings  every  14  months.” 

There  is  a  National  System  adapted 
to  your  business,  whether  it  is  large 
or  small.  Nationals  do  up  to  %  of  the 


work  automatically.  Your  nearby 
National  representative,  a  trained  sys¬ 
tems  analyst,  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
how  a  National  System  will  cut  your 
costs  and  improve  your  operation.  His 
name  is  in  the  telephone  book.  Call 
him  today. 
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977  OfPICtS  IN  94  COUNTHIIS 
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